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Versatility  is  Darby’s 
trademark.  He  not  only  edits 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
financial  pages,  but  writes  a 
five-day-a-week  column  and 
travels  extensively  to  interpret 
the  complex  financial  world  to 
our  readers.  He  has  visited 
every  state  in  the  Union  and 
has  reported  from  Japan. 
Czechoslovakia,  Germany. 
Austria  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 


Darby  is  a  blue  chip  performer 
in  the  financial  field.  That's 
why  editors  are  bullish  on  the 
Chicago  Daily  News/ 
Sun-Times  News  Service. 


Sun-Times  financial  editor  Edwin  Darby  (left)  receives  the  1973 
Marshall  Field  award  for  excellence  from  Marshall  Field,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 

Before  joining  the  Sun-Times  in  1957.  Darby  was  White  House 
correspondent  for  Time  magazine  and  later  chief  Midwest 
correspondent  for  Time  and  Fortune. 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Wertchout, 
New  >brk  Times 


Here  we  come,  New  York  Times.  The  Detroit  News 
has  passed  The  Chicago  Tribune  to  become  the  fourth 
largest  daily  paper  in  America.  So  now  we’re  right 
behind  you. 


Circulation  for  6  months  ending  September  30, 1973  1 

1.  New  York  News  (morning) _ 

2,107,453  . . 

. .  4,090  gain 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times  (morning). . 

1,009,719  .. 

. .  4,811  gain 

3.  New  York  Times  (morning) _ 

834,278  . . 

. .  10,343  gain 

4.  Detroit  News  (evening) . 

682,160  . . 

. .  29,596  gain 

5.  Chicago  Tribune  (morning)  . . . 

681,759  . . 

. .  47,001  loss 

Source:  A.B.C.  FAS-FAX,  Sept.  30. 1973 


While  we  were  climbing  the  national  ladder,  we  were 
also  extending  our  lead  as  the  largest  evening  paper 
in  America.  And  in  our  hometown,  we  outgained  our 
morning  competitor  by  better  than  2  to  1.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  six  months  ending  September  30,  1973,  our 
circulation  growth  was  almost  twice  that  of  any  other 
of  the  twenty  largest  U.S.  dailies. 

Now  maybe  all  this  growth  doesn’t  represent  a  seri¬ 
ous  threat  to  your  Number  3  spot.  New  York  Times.  But 
you  can’t  blame  us  for  thinking  it’s  news  that’s  fit  to  print. 

The  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America 
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What  a  super  market.  The  latest  11 -county 
Buffalo  ADI  food  sales  total  $754,162,000.  And 
of  the  441,000  adult  women  in  the  Buffalo 
ADI  who  read  a  Buffalo  daily  newspaper,  84% 
read  The  News.  Run  5  ads  in  The  News  and  you 
extend  your  reach  by  an  additional  125,000  adult 
women.  That’s  quite  a  reach.  No  wonder  The 
News  ranks  fifth  in  food  advertising  among  the 
nation’s  daily  newspapers.  Come  and  get  it! 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


FEBRUARY 

17-March  I — API  Publishers,  Editors,  and  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  N.Y. 

17-19 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Houston  Oaks 
Hotel,  Houston. 

20- 23 — U.S. -Canadian  Relations  seminar,  sponsored  by  Canadian  and 
American  committees.  International  Press  Institute,  Sheraton  Four  Sea¬ 
sons,  Toronto,  Canada. 

21- 23 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

24-March  I — Police-Press  Relations  Seminar,  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  San  Francisco,  California. 

28-March  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  annual  i 

conference,  Marriott,  Boston,  Mass.  I 

MARCH  I 

1-3 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  annual  Winter  Convention, 
Sheraton-Baltimore  Inn,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1-3 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Seminar,  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1- 3 — ^Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Southeast  Region  meeting  Prince 
Murat  Inn,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

2- 5 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

3- 15 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.Y. 

4- 8 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Interpersonal  and  Organizational  Communications, 

Miami,  Fla. 

9 —  L.A.  Professional  Chapter,  Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Craft  of 
Writing  Workshop,  U.  of  Southern  California  Law  Center,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

10- 12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Western  Division,  Sheraton-Fort 
Worth  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Money,  and  Politics,  U.  of  Texas. 

10-17 — Black  Press  Week 

14-15 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Newspaper  Institute.  Ramada  Inn, 

East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

14-16 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association  Meeting,  Nacogdoches.  Tex. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  "A  Hard  Look 
at  Press  Ethics!",  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

14-16 — New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Convention,  Hotel  Syracuse. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

17- 29 — API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  Seminar,  Columbia  U.. 

N.Y.C. 

18- 22 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami,  Fla. 

21- 23 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course. 
Donaldson  Brown  Center,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

22- 23 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association  Convention.  Atkinson  Hotel,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

22-23 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Southwest  Region  meeting,  Shera¬ 
ton  Motor  Inn,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

22-24 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  meeting.  Holiday  Inn, 
Kerrville,  Tex. 

22-27 — American  Cancer  Society  Science  Writers'  Seminar,  Ponce  de 
Leon  Lodge,  St.  Augustine  Fla. 

27- 29 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Management  Seminar,  Holiday 
Inn  South,  Joliet,  III. 

28- 30 — PNPA — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference.  Host  Inn  Harrisburg.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 30 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

29- 30 — Alabama  Women's  Press  Association,  All  American  Inn.  Auburn, 

Ala. 

29-30 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  North  Central  Region  Meeting, 

Holiday  Inn  Central,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

29- 31 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Northeast  Region  Meeting,  Shera- 
ton-Copley  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

30- 31 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  Great  Lakes  Region  Meeting,  U.  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

31- April  3 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Planning  and  Zoning  for  Land  Use, 

U.  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa.  Okl. 


APRIL 

1-5 — KNIT  Seminar,  Effective  Newspaper  Promotion  Management,  Miami, 
Fla. 

3- 5 — Color  Seminar  for  Pressmen,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY. 

4- 6 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Spring  Conference,  Hilton 
Hotel,  Tallahasse,  Fla. 
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Ridder  newspapers  are  building  beyond  annual  figures . . . 


In  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  we’re  more  than 
a  newspaper,  we're  involved  with  the  community 

The  Herald  goes  far  beyond  producing  a  quality  newspaper.  We  are  involved 
with  the  total  community.  Whether  it’s  helping  to  build  a  YMCA,  a  new 
hospital  or  an  ice  arena,  whether  it’s  sponsoring  a  ski  club  or  Explorer  Post, 
whether  it’s  helping  the  Santa  Girls  make  children  happy,  or  whether  it’s 
giving  publicity  to  the  community  efforts  of  others  .  .  . 

The  Herald  is  involved. 

That’s  what  you  expect  from  a  newspaper  reaching  97%  of  the  homes 
in  Grand  Forks-East  Grand  Forks. 


Biddq’lubritatiDnsJni;. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  San  Jose,  California  Wichita,  Kansas  Long  Beach,  California 

Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch  Mercury  &  News  Eagle  A  Beacon  Independent,  Press-Telegram 

Duluth,  Minnesota  Gary,  Indiana  Pasadena,  California 

News  Tribune  A  Herald  Post  Tribune  Star-News 

Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  Boulder,  Colorado  Niles,  Michigan  New  York,  New  York 

American  News  Daily  Camera  Star  Journal  of  Commerce 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  Seattle,  Washington  Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Herald  Times  ®  Union-Bulletin 

(Subsidiary  of  Seattle  Times  Company) 


'RPI  ownership  interest  65%  of  non-voting  stock.  49.5%  of  voting  stock  in  Seattle  Times  Company. 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“COLUMN  WRITING  IS  ONE  OF  THOSE  HAPPY 
CHORES  that’s  more  fun  than  work,  and  you  do  it  almost 
anywhere,”  writes  Chuck  Thomas,  executive  editor  of  the 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press.  “I’ve  written  columns  every 
place  .  .  .  I’ve  also  written  my  share  in  the  oflSce,  but  when  the 
sun  is  beaming  and  the  birds  are  chirping  and  the  breeze  is 
bringing  in  the  perfume  of  the  sea,  it’s  not  easy  to  settle  for 
fluorescent  lights,  a  jangling  telephone  and  the  smell  of  a 
paste  pot.” 

So,  when  the  weather  is  doing  his  thing.  Chuck  has  taken  to 
lugging  a  typewriter  across  the  street  to  Plaza  Park  and  while 
communing  with  the  muse  he  reports  in  “post-Scripps”  (pub¬ 
lished  by  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers)  that  he  meets  the  most 
interesting  kibitzers.  On  a  recent  day,  two  boys  sold  the  colum¬ 
nist  two  avocados  for  the  bargain  price  of  15  cents  and  the 
caretaker  putt-putted  up  in  his  mowing  cart  to  check  up  on  all 
that  typing.  Then  there  was  the  lady  in  a  gold  coat  who  stopped 
by  and  commented  wistfully,  “Gee,  you  sure  type  good.” 


“SHORTEN’  EM  UP!” — That’s  the  motto  Winners  &  Sinners 
bulletin  of  the  New  York  Times  suggests  hatchet  men  post 
above  their  desks.  “Newsprint  costs  have  been  on  the  rise,  but 
the  time  and  patience  of  readers  has  not  been  .  .  .  Some  readers 
are  put  off  by  stories  that  are  a  column  long.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  never  allow  a  story  to  run  that  long.  Often 
it  takes  that  much  to  tell  it  properly.  But  what  we  might  well 
do  is  think  twice  or  even  thrice  before  we  allow  stories  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  column  in  length.”  One  day,  adds  W  &  S  sternly,  it  found 
12  spreads  more  than  a  column  long  in  the  Times. 


RIDING  A  HORSE  TO  WORK  has  many  serious  aspects, 
observed  staff  writer  Bill  Downey  to  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press  readers.  First,  Bill  had  to  get  up  at  5:30  a.m.  to 
feed  Smoke,  brush  him  down  and  saddle  up — not  to  mention  ty¬ 
ing  a  large  sack  of  hay  to  the  saddle.  They  set  off  on  the  four- 
mile  trek  at  6:30,  and  made  it  to  the  office  in  an  hour  and  15 
minutes.  One  service  station  operator  nervously  waved  horse 
and  rider  on,  having  welcomed  them  to  take  a  short  cut  across 
his  newly  scrubbed  driveway.  Old  Smoke  had  a  space  reserved 
for  the  day  in  the  News-Press  parking  lot,  and  made  it  home 
again  in  the  same  good  time. 

Meantime,  the  fuel  shortage  hasn’t  affected  the  commuting 
style  of  Rocky  Mountain  News  copy  reader  Dennis  P.  Walsh.  A 
Guild  Reporter  photo  shows  Dennis  running  through  Denver 
traffic — the  12-mile  run  from  home  to  work  and  back  being  his 
training  routine  as  a  marathon  runner. 


%ur  Starting  Point 
For  Insurance  Stories 


When  you're  digging  into  an  unfamiliar  subject, 
the  problem  is  knowing  where  to  start.  How  do  you 
go  about  getting  a  thorough  backgrounding? 

State  Farm  is  offering  a  new  service  designed 
to  solve  that  problem  when  you  write  about  an 
insurance-related  topic -a  publication  called 
Insurance  Backgrounder. 

Each  Backgrouncfer  fills  you  in  on  a 
newsworthy  topic  related  to  the  insurance  field. 

The  first  three  cover  “Highway  Boobytraps," 

Federal  Flood  Insurance,”  and  “Your  Car’s  Deadly 
Gas  Tank.”  New  Backgrounder  subjects  will  be 
offered  on  a  regular  basis. 

Backgrounder  w\\  be  sent  automatically  to 
holders  of  State  Farm's  No-Fault  Press  Reference 
Manual.  If  you  don't  have  the  manual,  but  would 
like  to  see  any  or  all  of  the  first  three 
Backgrounders,  write  to; 


AN  EDITOR’S  NOTE  EXPLAINED  that  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News  at  first  decided  not  to  publish  its  own  profile  from 
the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  but  then  decided  to 
do  so.  Managing  editor  Marshall  L.  Stone  wrote  the  first  de¬ 
cision  was  made  “not  because  we’re  gun-shy,  but  because  we’re 
modest.  We  thought  the  evaluation  of  the  BDN  was  disappoint¬ 
ing,  not  at  all  penetrating  as  we  had  hoped  .  .  .  We  get  better 
critiques  every  day  from  our  readers  .  .  .” 


“DEAD  LETTERS”  was  tbe  head  for  a  piece  by  business 
editor  Donald  M.  Houghton  of  the  Louisville  Times,  written  no 
doubt  when  Donald  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  “From 
time  to  time  I  open  my  mail — just  to  see  what  I’ve  been  miss¬ 
ing.  Just  writing  about  business  for  the  Louisville  Times  puts  a 
fellow  on  the  receiving  end  of  1,200  to  1,500  pieces  of  mail  a 
week  and  keeps  another  fellow  coming  into  the  office  twice  a 
day  just  to  empty  the  wastebasket  .  .  .  Often,  copies  of  what  I 
receive  are  mailed  simultaneously  to  the  city  editor,  the 
women’s  editor,  the  sports  editor,  the  news  editor,  the  feature 
editor  (a  position  that  does  not  exist  on  The  Times),  the  mana¬ 
ging  editor,  the  executive  editor  and  even  the  publisher — or 
some  combination  thereof.  Eventually  they  all  find  respective 
wastebaskets.” 

Some  of  the  mail  still  comes  addressed  to  Donald’s  predeces¬ 
sor,  who  left  five  years  ago — and  occasionally  to  his  predeces¬ 
sor’s  predecessor,  who  left  20  years  ago. 
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Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  III.  61701 


STATE  FARM 


Transportation  —  by  rail  and  canal  directly  to  A  week  earlier  an  official  of  Dow-Badische  Co. 
deepwater  —  electrical  power  and  other  utilities,  announced  plans  to  build  a  $100  million  fiber 
manpower.  plant  up  river  in  Mobile  and  adjoining  Washington 

Those  are  the  things  officials  of  Degussa  Inc.  Counties.  He  said  he  found  the  Mobile  area 
saw  in  the  Theodore  Industrial  Complex  at  abounding  in  locations,  people,  community  de- 
Mobile,  Ala.,  leading  to  their  announcement  Nov.  sire  and  a  feeling  that  new  industries  are  wanted. 
26,  1973,  of  plans  for  a  $200  million  chemical  He  was  right.  They  are.  And  there  is  room  for 
plant  at  the  complex  in  the  giant  German  indus-  plenty  more  in  economically  exciting  Greater 
try’s  first  re-entry  into  the  United  States  since  Mobile. 

World  War  I. 


We  have  what  you  want...reach  it  all  thru 

(The  mobile  Press  Register 

A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 
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6  mo.  averaire  net  paid  June  30,  1973 — 25,271 
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Records  of  telephone  calls 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers’ 
Newspaper  in  America 


It  doesn’t  require  the  wisdom  of  Solomon — nor  a  Harvard  law 
degree — to  realize  that  government  surveillance  by  whatever  method 
of  telephone  calls  made  by  newsmen  to  potential  news  sources  is  the 
same  as  an  illegal  wiretap  and  is  not  only  an  invasion  of  privacy  but 
of  First  .\mcndment  rights  to  gather  the  news  without  hindrance- 

It  only  takes  a  little  common,  ordinar)’  horse  sense. 

It  was  shocking  to  learn  a  few  weeks  ago  that  AT&T  has  in  the 
past,  and  still  does,  turn  over  records  of  toll  calls  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  (Department  of  Justice)  u|X)n  demand,  without  a  subpeona 
and  without  notification  to  the  person  involved.  It  is  still  more  shock¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  IRS  has  used  the  same  unspecified  authority  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  newsman’s  telephone  record  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  It  is  small  consolation  that  IRS  backed  off  and  return¬ 
ed  the  records.  The  damage  was  done  and  is  being  done  surreptitiously 
to  basic  freedoms. 

This  is  another  example  of  police  state  methods  that  are  being 
jiermitted  to  encroach  on  a  supposedly  free  and  democratic  society. 
W'hether  you  are  a  newsman  or  not — it  is  more  sinister  if  you  are  a 
newsman — when  the  government  can  secretly  keep  tabs  on  your  tele¬ 
phone  calls  it  will  soon  be  opening  your  mail. 

Every  member  of  Congress  should  realize  that  the  same  technique 
can  be  applied  to  their  own  telephone  calls.  No  one  is  secure.  One 
Senator  says  he  is  studing  a  bill  to  force  telephone  companies  to  give 
customers  advance  notice  whenever  their  toll  call  records  are  about 
to  be  turned  over  to  government  agencis.  That  is  not  enough.  Con¬ 
gress  should  put  a  halt  to  the  whole  practice  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  clear-cut  case  involving  national  security  or  espionage. 
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Senator  John  McClelland  suggested  there  is  a  need  for  a  national 
right  to  reply  law.  Senator  .Alan  Cranston  has  squared  off  and  said 
he  would  oppose  it. 

“I  oppose  government  editorship  of  a  free  press  as  strongly  as  I 
oppose  government  censorship,”  Cranston  said.  It  is  comforting  to 
have  such  an  ally  of  the  press  in  the  Senate. 

But  the  McClelland  reasoning  should  be  disturbing  to  everyone  in 
the  press.  He  asserted  a  national  right  to  reply  law'  “is  now  even 
more  urgent  in  light  of  court  decisions  in  libel  cases  which  virtually 
deprive  public  officials  of  the  opportunity  to  recover  damages  unless 
they  can  prove  malice.”  He  was  referring  mainly  to  N^eiu  York  Times 
vs  Sullivan  in  W'hich  the  high  court  said:  “We  consider  this  case 
against  the  background  of  a  profound  national  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  debate  on  public  issues  should  be  uninhibited,  robust, 
and  wide-oj>en,  and  that  it  may  well  include  vehement,  caustic,  and 
sometimes  unpleasantly  sharp  attacks  on  government  and  public  of¬ 
ficials.  ...  If  the  government  official  should  be  immune  from  libel 
actions  .  .  .  then  the  citizen  and  the  press  should  likewise  be  immune 
from  libel  actions  for  their  criticism  of  official  conduct.’’ 

Sen.  McClelland  and  those  who  think  like  him  would  like  to  im- 
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The  role  of  the  press 
in  a  democratic  society 

By  Paul  G.  Kauper 


It  is  appropriate  to  take  this  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  role  of  the  press  in  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  society,  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  the  college  community  is  a  mi¬ 
crocosm  of  the  larger  community  and 
questions  relating  to  the  role  of  the  press 
are  relevant  to  this  much  smaller  commu¬ 
nity  too. 

The  role  of  the  press  in  a  democratic 
society  is  relevant  also  for  the  further 
and  larger  reason  that  questions  respect¬ 
ing  the  role  and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
have  an  acute  current  significance.  Per¬ 
haps  never  before  has  the  function  of  the 
press  come  under  closer  scrutiny;  perhaps 
never  before  have  more  serious  criticisms 
and  reservations  been  expressed  on  how 
well  the  press  is  performing  its  function 
in  our  democratic  society. 

In  speaking  to  this  subject  I  need  not 
tell  you  and  indeed  it  is  gratuitous  and 
perhaps  even  trite  to  say  that  freedom  of 
the  press  is  the  central  freedom  of  the 
whole  democratic  process  .  .  .  Our  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  repeatedly  affirmed  that 
freedom  of  expression  is  the  life  blood  of 
a  democratic  society.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
characterized  as  the  unique  and  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristic  of  a  democratic  society. 
Democratic  societies  may  differ  in  their 
policies  .  .  .  but  they  have  one  characteris¬ 
tic  in  common  and  that  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  determine  their  basic  policies 
and  the  corollary  freedom  of  all  citizens 
to  take  part  in  the  decisions  which  affect 
the  public  order.  It  is  indispensable  for 
people  to  know  the  facts,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  issues,  to  have  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  and  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  candidates  for  office  and  cast 
an  intelligent  vote.  The  central  role  of  the 
press  in  a  democratic  society  is  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  processes  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Free  press  rights 

The  conception  of  an  independent  free 
press  that  is  not  responsible  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  does  not  speak  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  point  of  view  rests  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  official 
truth  which  the  government  can  control  or 
dispense.  In  the  shaping  of  policy  all 
points  of  view  must  be  expressed,  there 
must  be  a  freedom  of  dissent,  there  must 
be  tolerance  of  opposing  and  divergent 
points  of  view  and  in  the  end  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  public  policy,  rather  than  a  state¬ 
ment  of  ultimate  truth,  represents  an  ac¬ 
commodation  of  varying  views. 

Certain  conclusions  follow  from  an  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  the  indis¬ 
pensable  role  of  the  press  in  a  democratic 
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society. 

First  the  widest  freedom  of  expression 
must  be  recognized  consistent  with  limita¬ 
tions  that  may  be  imposed  only  in  order  to 
protect  important  public  and  private  in¬ 
terests.  Implicit  in  this  freedom  is  the 
liberty  to  criticize  the  government  and  its 
policies  and  to  engage  in  robust  debate  on 
all  matters  of  public  interest.  A  related 
and  vital  function  of  the  press  is  to  keep 
the  government  under  surveillance  and  to 
expose  facts  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
public  in  appraising  the  performance  of 
its  agents. 

A  second  consideration  is  that  freedom 
of  expression,  including  freedom  of  the 
press,  stands  at  its  highest  level  when  it 
is  concerned  with  matters  in  the  public 
forum-public  issues,  public  officers  and 
candidates  for  office  and  this  at  all  levels. 
Expression  of  other  kinds  while  important 
— including  creative  literature,  fiction  and 
the  like — does  not  occupy  the  same  unique 
position  in  a  democratic  society. 

A  third  consideration  is  that  the  most 
vital  remedial  aspect  of  freedom  of  the 
press  is  freedom  from  prior  restraint  or 
censorship.  Unfortunately  the  term  cen¬ 
sorship  is  used  in  such  a  wide  sense  these 
days  that  it  has  lost  its  meaning.  Censor¬ 
ship  in  the  historical  and  authentic  sense 
of  the  w'ord  means  that  no  publication  can 
see  the  light  of  day  unless  it  is  approved 
in  advance  by  a  censor  who  may  be  guided 
by  a  number  of  considerations  in  reaching 
his  decision.  Prior  restraint  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  a  free  press.  Of  all 
forms  of  restraints  on  expression,  censor¬ 
ship  is  the  most  odious. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  probably  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world  does  the  press 
enjoy  greater  freedom  than  in  the  United 
States  and  I  speak  here  in  comparison 
with  other  democratic  countries  .  .  .  In¬ 
deed  the  major  problem  these  days  does 
not  arise  from  any  substantial  threat  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  major  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  of  securing  responsibility  in 
the  exercise  of  the  freedom  which  the 
press  enjoys. 

Privacy  rights 

The  Supreme  Court  has  in  recent  years 
greatly  enlarged  the  license  of  the  press 
to  make  defamatory  attacks  on  public 
officers,  limited  only  by  the  rule  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  can  be  imposed  if  a  libelous 
attack  is  made  recklessly  and  in  patent 
disregard  of  the  truth.  This  limitation 
affords  opportunity  for  newspapers  to 
make  what  would  ordinarily  be  regarded 
as  libelous  charges  and  to  take  shelter 
behind  the  doctrine  of  immunity  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  disturbing  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  extended  the  concept  of  freedom  to 
criticize  public  officials  to  an  even  broader 
idea — that  the  press  has  an  unlimited  right 
to  report  events  in  the  public  domain  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  impact  on  private  indi¬ 
viduals  who  may  be  adversely  affected. 


We  are  developing  these  days  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  some  constitutional  significance 
and  that  is  the  concept  of  privacy.  A 
person’s  name  and  reputation  and  his  life 
should  not  be  subjected  to  public  ex¬ 
posure.  The  risk  of  harm  from  intrusion 
into  privacy  is  enormously  heightened  by 
the  wide  dissemination  of  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  through  the  modern  media  which 
enjoy  a  large  national  circulation.  A 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  right  of  privacy 
needs  to  be  emphasized  as  against  any 
competing  claim  of  the  press  that  it  is 
free  of  any  responsibility  to  consider  this 
right  in  publishing  what  it  thinks  is  a 
matter  of  public  interest . . . 

Unidentified  sources 

Invasion  of  the  rights  of  others  which 
seems  to  me  so  blatantly  demonstrable  in 
much  of  the  press  in  recent  years  is  close¬ 
ly  related  to  another  aspect  of  the  press 
which  manifests  a  great  sense  of  irre¬ 
sponsibility;  that  is  the  intrusion  into  and 
interference  with  governmental  processes 
designed  to  protect  the  individual  against 
abuse  and  unwarranted  persecution  .  .  . 
The  retailing  of  rumors,  charges,  accusa¬ 
tions,  hearsay  statements,  innuendoes,  of¬ 
ten  said  to  be  traceable  to  reliable  sources 
by  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  very  proc¬ 
ess  defaming  and  destroying  names  and 
reputations  has  become  all  too  common. 

I  question  this  amoral  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  press — the  idea  that  in  the 
name  of  the  people’s  right  to  know  it  is 
free  to  publish  on  the  basis  of  stories 
supplied  by  unidentified  sources.  Again  we 
see  striking  resemblances  with  respect  to 
issues  raised  in  Watergate.  One  of  the 
shocking  revelations  of  Watergate  is  the 
amorality  of  men  in  high  position  who 
have  been  concerned  with  the  seizure,  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  retention  of  power  without 
any  sense  of  integrity  or  morality  in  the 
exercise  of  power.  But  this  same  amorali¬ 
ty  distinguishes  the  press  when  it  asserts 
the  freedom  to  publish  without  regard  to 
the  consequences  as  long  as  it  can  at¬ 
tribute  the  item  published  to  a  reliable 
source.  All  this  is  covered  up  under  the 
cliche  of  the  people’s  right  to  know.  The 
right  to  know  can  rise  no  higher  than  the 
freedom  to  publish,  so  the  ultimate  ques¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  of  the  press  cannot 
be  avoided. 

Let  me  say  one  further  word  about 
responsibility  and  this  goes  to  perhaps  the 
most  vital  matter  of  all.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  press  to  give  a  fair 
picture  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a  full  discussion  of  all  points  of  view  .  .  . 
Only  in  this  way  can  a  well-informed 
public  opinion  be  developed.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  reporting  and  the  editorial  func¬ 
tions  are  not  always  kept  straight.  In¬ 
deed,  it  appears  that  neutrality  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  in  the  reporting  of  news  is 
no  longer  regarded  by  some  journalists  as 
a  prime  journalistic  virtue.  Moreover,  the 
choice  of  what  to  report  and  not  to  report 
and  the  relative  emphasis  given  to  that 
which  is  reported  can  itself  be  a  disguised 
form  of  editorializing  . . . 

The  opportunity  for  manipulation  and 
selective  presentation  of  the  news  is  par¬ 
ticularly  conspicuous  in  news  coverage 
over  television  ...  It  is  a  sobering 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Growing  Up  in  Nm  York  City 


Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens.  Flatbush 


Like  all  great  cities,  New  York  is  made  up  of 
neighborhoods.  New  York’s  neighborhoods 
are  places  like  Little  Neck,  Baychester, 
Morningside  Heights,  Fort  Hamilton  and 
South  Beach.  Obviously,  some  New  York 
neighborhoods  are  better  than  others.  But 
one  thing  is  certain;  You  learn  fast  in  the  city. 
And  there’s  always  plenty  to  see  and  do. 

A  visit  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  in 
Brooklyn  is  to  enter  another  world:  50  acres 
of  quiet  gardens,  winding  streams,  meadows 
and  w(X)ds  where  some  8,000  different  kinds 
of  plants  are  growing.  Most  people  from  out  of 
town,  who  see  only  the  lights  and  skyscrapers 
of  Manhattan,  wouldn’t  know  about  this  floral 
wonderland  in  the  heart  of  Brooklyn. 

But  the  flowers  and  trees  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  are  very  much  a  part  of  New 


York’s  life.  Along  with  the  noise,  the  traffic, 
the  action,  the  competition,  the  business  of 
America’s  biggest  and  most  dynamic  city.. .the 
center  of  the  nation’s  finance,  communications, 
publishing,  advertising,  music  and  drama  and 
so  much  more. 

New  York  is  a  great  city  to  grow  up 
in.  For  well  over  a  century.  The  New  York 
Times  has  been  watching  the  city  grow.  If 
there’s  one  thing  we’ve  learned  in  that  time 
it’s  not  to  sell  New  York  short.  We  know  New 
York  as  well  as  anybody.  We  think  we  sell  it 
better  than  anybody.  New  York  is  our  great, 
big  backyard. 


jS'etar  JJork  ^ttneis 

First  in  Advertising  m  America’s  First  Market. 
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Reporters,  AT&T  clash 
on  phone  record  subpoenas 


By  Darrell  Leo 

A  lawsuit  against  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  being  prepared  by  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  is  setting  the  stage  for  a  First 
Amendment  court  battle  over  the  rights 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  obtain 
newsmen’s  telephone  records  without 
their  knowledge. 

A  possible  second  suit  involving  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  turning  over 
of  its  Washington  bureau  telephone  rec¬ 
ords  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
appears,  however,  to  be  resolved.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  warning  from  Arthur  O. 
Sulzberger,  publisher,  the  IRS  informed 
the  newspaper  it  would  return  all  rec¬ 
ords  and  copies  obtained  from  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  Washington  Bureau,  but  not 
those  of  the  home  telephone  of  Times  re¬ 
porter,  David  E.  Rosenbaum. 

Both  incidents  involve  recent  revelations 
that  AT&T  has  been  turning  over  the 
telephone  records  of  news  organizations 
and  reporters  to  Federal  agency  officials 
without  any  notice  to  the  subscriber.  The 
Reporters  Committee  case,  according  to 
Jack  Landau,  committee  chairman  and  a 
Supreme  Court  reporter  for  Newhouse 
Newspapers’  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau, 
stems  from  the  turning  over  of  records  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  Washington  bureaus  and  of 
the  staff  of  syndicated  columnist  Jack  An¬ 
derson  (Washington  Merry-go-round). 
AT&T  allegedly  gave  the  telephone  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  three  groups  to  a  grand  jury 
investigation  involving  the  leak  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  Landau  said. 

Return  records 

The  New  York  Times  this  week  w’arned 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  it  w’ould 
“commence  litigation”  if  records  of  the 
2,500  long-distance  calls  made  from  the 
Times’s  Washington  bureau  w’ere  not  re¬ 
turned.  On  February  9,  the  IRS  confirmed 
reports  that  it  had  requested  and  received 
from  the  Cheseapeake  and  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  records  of  all  long¬ 
distance  calls  made  from  the  paper’s  bu¬ 
reau  offices  during  June  1973  to  January 
1974.  Also  the  IRS  conceded  it  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  records  in  connection  with  an 
investigation  of  reports  that  an  IRS  em¬ 
ploye  had  leaked  tax  information  to  a 
Times  reporter. 

The  central  figure  in  the  Times  case  is 
David  Rosenbaum  who  said  he  had  spent 
some  time  last  fall  trying  to  uncover  a 
possible  investigation  of  criminal  tax  eva¬ 
sion  by  a  contributor  to  President  Nixon’s 
re-election  campaign.  Documents  turned 


over  to  the  IRS  gave  the  number  and 
address  of  the  bureau  as  well  as  noting  it 
as  the  “business  address  of  David  Rosen¬ 
baum.” 

On  February  11,  the  Times  sent  Donald 
C.  Alexander,  Internal  Revenue  commis¬ 
sioner,  a  telegram  requesting  the  records 
be  turned  over  to  the  newspaper.  Warned 
Arthur  0.  Sulzberger,  publisher,  if  the 
government  does  not  deliver  all  of  these 
records  and  any  existing  copies,  the  paper 
would  file  one  or  more  lawsuits  in  an 
“attempt  to  preserve  reporters’  rights.” 

Sirica  decision 

Apparently  both  incidents  are  tied  to  an 
earlier  decision  made  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  John  J.  Sirica  who  ordered 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
return  long-distance  home  and  office  tele¬ 
phone  records  of  columnists  Jack  Ander¬ 
son  and  Leslie  Whitten,  obtained  through 
a  secret  subpoena.  The  issue  was  reopened 
during  December  1973  when  AT&T  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  has  and  does  divulge  pri¬ 
vate  toll  record  information  of  reporters 
on  “proper  demand”  by  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

However,  also  at  issue  is  whether  an 
administrative  summons  or  subpoena  has 
been  universally  utilized  to  gain  report¬ 
ers’  records  or  w’hether  AT&T  turns  over 
such  information  on  the  basis  of  an  agen¬ 
cy  official’s  status  alone.  Said  Landau, 
“We  have  long  suspected  that  the  real 
abuse  has  not  been  formal  subpoena  but 
informal  access  for  enforcement  agencies. 
I  don’t  think  officials  bother  getting  sub¬ 
poenas  but  are  just  allowed  access  because 
of  status.  We  w’ant  to  get  account  supervi¬ 
sors  (of  AT&T)  on  the  stand  to  find  out 
how  often  this  happens.” 

Landau  added,  “What’s  really  at  issue 
here  is  notice.  We  want  to  force  AT&T  to 
give  notice  if  they  are  turning  over  tele¬ 
phone  records  to  a  law  enforcement  or 
any  other  agency.  After  all,  how  can  you 
have  a  chance  to  fight  this  when  you  don’t 
know  when  it’s  happening?” 

He  contends  that  news  media  organiza¬ 
tions  have  a  right  to  protect  their  sources 
under  the  First  Amendment  and  such  or¬ 
ganizations  cannot  operate  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  gain  easy  access  to  their  rec¬ 
ords.  “A  copy  of  a  news  organization’s 
telephone  records  is  basically  a  profile  of 
its  operation,”  he  explained. 

Landau  charged  AT&T  of  acting  as  an 
ex  officio  government  agency.  He  said  the 
suit  which  will  be  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
two  or  three  weeks  opens  the  way  to  “sue 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.” 

The  suit  is  actually  the  second  dealing 


the  Reporters  Committee  has  had  with 
AT&T  in  recent  months.  In  a  letter  to 
John  De  Butts,  chairman  of  the  board,  on 
December  21,  the  committee  demanded  the 
company  halt  disclosure  of  newsmen’s 
telephone  records.  The  letter  represented 
reporters,  editors  and  columnists  from  the 
Times,  the  Washington  Merry-go-round 
column.  Publishers  Hall  syndicate,  Knight 
Newspapers,  Newhouse  Newspapers, 
CBS,  Chicago  Tribune,  Boston  Globe, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Chicago  Sun-Times.  (E&P, 
December  29,  1973) 

‘Valid  subpoena' 

To  that  letter,  AT&T  replied  the  law 
compelled  it  to  hand  over  records  of  pri¬ 
vate  companies  “upon  valid  subpoena  or 
on  demand  pursuant  to  lawful  purposes.” 
It  then  rejected  a  proposal  to  give  ad¬ 
vance  notice  to  subscribers  because  it 
w'ould  “inject  the  telephone  company  into 
controversies  between  government  author¬ 
ities  and  private  citizens.” 

Landau  said  committee  lawyers  expect¬ 
ed  AT&T  might  argue  that  the  suit  w'as 
inappropriately  filed  against  the  phone 
company  and  such  a  dispute  w’ould  best  be 
filed  against  the  Justice  Department  it¬ 
self. 

“What  we’re  asking  AT&T  to  do  is 
w'hat  many  banks  are  now  doing  for  their 
customers:  Informing  them  when  an 
agency  subpoenas  their  records,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Although  the  possibility  of  a  Times 
suit  now  seems  unlikely,  the  question  of 
whether  the  IRS  obtained  telephone  com¬ 
pany  records  for  use  in  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  tax  laws  against  the 
newspaper,  rather  than  for  an  internal 
security  investigation  remains  unresolved. 

In  a  terse  two-sentence  telegram  re¬ 
sponding  one  day  after  Sulzberger’s,  IRS 
Commissioner  Alexander  did  not  disclose 
why  he  surrendered  the  records  or  why 
they  were  first  obtained.  He  ended  his 
message  with  only  “I  believe  this  action 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances.” 

An  IRS  spokesman  did  say  that  the  rec¬ 
ords  had  not  been  “made  available  to 
any  other  agency”  though.  Philip  Roth- 
child,  IRS  public  relations  director,  also 
said,  “You  cannot  attribute  any  more  to 
it  than  this  case,”  when  asked  whether 
the  Times  decision  had  precipitated  an 
agency  policy  change. 

Meanwhile,  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
announced  to  the  newspaper  that  it  would 
inform  the  Times  of  any  information  that 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  IRS  involving 
Rosenbaum. 

Also  a  possible  bill  forcing  the  phone 
companies  to  give  customers  advance 
notice  whenever  their  toll-call  records  are 
about  to  be  turned  over  to  government 
agents  is  being  studied  by  Sen.  Charles 
McC.  Mathias  of  Maryland.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  senator  said  the  legislation  would  be 
designed  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  of 
all  phone  subscribers  and  would  not  be 
limited  to  safeguarding  newsmen  from 
secret  summons  of  their  records. 


Hearst  keeps  editor’s  cool 
waiting  word  on  daughter 


“It’s  the  most  difficult  story  we’ve  ever 
handled,  and  I  think  we’re  doing  it  with  a 
great  sensitivity.” 

So  said  Thomas  Eastham,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  of  the 
kidnaping  of  Patricia  Hearst,  daughter  of 
Randolph  A.  Hearst  president  and  editor 
of  the  Examiner. 

Besides  his  Examiner  position,  Hearst, 
a  son  of  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Hearst  Corp.  Patricia’s  mother  is  Cather¬ 
ine  Campbell  Hearst,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

News  delay 

There  was  a  delay  of  about  11-12  hours 
between  the  actual  9:20  (PDT)  kidnaping 
and  newsbreaks  over  the  wires.  H.  L. 
Stevenson,  United  Press  International 
vicepresident  and  editor-in-chief,  said  the 
agency  learned  about  the  kidnaping  about 
11  p.m.  (PDT)  on  February  4. 

He  said  the  Berkeley,  Calif,  police  re¬ 
fused  to  confirm  the  tip,  and  then  said 
they  could  give  UPI  details  if  UPI  agreed 
as  others  had  already  agreed,  not  to  publi¬ 
cize  the  crime. 

“UPI,  after  consultation  with  Joe  W. 
Morgan,  West  Coast  news  editor,  at  New 
York  headquarters  agreed  to  the  stipula¬ 
tion.  We  also  satisfied  ourselves  that  other 
news  media  had  made  the  same  pledge,” 
Stevenson  explained.  “There  was  some  in¬ 
ference  from  police  that  the  safety  of  the 
victim  was  at  stake.” 

“On  the  morning  of  February  5,  at  10 
a.m.  (PDT),  the  Oakland  Tribtnie  notified 
the  Berkeley  Police  that  they  intended  to 
run  a  story  for  the  noon  edition.  Steven¬ 
son  said  that  about  the  same  time,  two 
radio  stations  and  one  tv  station  in  the 
San  Francisco  area,  broadcast  the  story. 
“At  that  point  it  seemed  the  embargo  had 
been  lifted.  We  went  to  the  Hearst’s  fami¬ 
ly  spokesman,  F.B.I.,  and  explained  that 
we  must  carry  the  story  unless  they  could 
amplify  further  why  this  endangered 
Miss  Hearst,”  Stevenson  said.  He  also 
explained  that  the  Hearst  spokesman  said 
that  the  Examiner  intended  to  run  a  story 
that  afternoon. 

Executive  editor  Lou  Boccardi  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  said  AP  released  the  story 
about  the  same  time  as  UPI,  w'hen  the 
embargo  was  lifted. 

He  explained  that  there  was  no  limita¬ 
tion,  and  no  promises  made  as  to  what  the 
story  would  say.  “We  withheld  reports 
because  the  local  police  asked  us  to.  This 
is  commonplace  in  a  kidnap,  and  we 
agreed  with  the  police  that  immediate 
publicity  might  endanger  Miss  Hearst’s 
life.  In  that  circumstance,  it  was  the  eth¬ 
ical  thing  to  do,”  Boccardi  concluded. 

The  temporary  news  blackout  prompted 
Steve  Rogers,  metropolitan  editor  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  to  call  attention  to  the 
controversy  among  news  executives  over 
whether  kidnap  reports  should  be  witheld 
in  a  column  that  appeared  February  10  in 
the  Herald. 


Rogers  disclosed  that  “One  Florida  edi¬ 
tor  blistered  the  Associated  Press  in  a 
letter  protesting  the  decision  by  AP  and 
other  media  to  delay  reports  on  the 
Hearst  kidnaping.  He  accused  AP  of  sup¬ 
pressing  the  news,  adding: 

‘None  of  us,  of  course,  would  ever  want 
to  do  something  which  would  jeopardize 
the  life  of  anyone.  But  the  police  and 
others  are  always  asking  us  not  to  print 
something — and  they  always  have  an  ur¬ 
gent  reason.  Since  when  do  we  make  those 
censorship  judgements  . . .’  ” 

Rogers  compares  holding  back  the 
Hearst  story  with  a  local  incident:  the 
February  5  kidnaping  of  Miami  Beach 
lawyer  Charles  Courshon  until  18  hours 
after  the  fact.  “We  delayed  our  story  at 
the  urging  of  Kenneth  Whitaker,  the 
regional  director  of  the  FBI,  and  Miami 
Beach  Police  Chief,”  he  reported. 

“We  usually  don’t  take  kindly  to  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  FBI  or  anyone  else  to 
keep  news  out  of  the  Herald,”  Rogers 
explained  in  the  article.  He  further  said 
that  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
release  of  the  story  really  jeopardizes  the 
victim’s  life.  In  some  cases,  contact  with 
the  authorities  can  equally  endanger  the 
person. 

Rogers  further  says  that  the  Florida 
editor’s  argument  with  AP  falls  into  a 
category  called  “censorship  judgements.” 
“They’re  made  at  the  Herald,  at  his  pa¬ 
per,  and  every  paper  in  the  country  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  each  day.” 

Summing  up  the  situation  in  his 
column,  which  ran  in  the  Herald’s  Febru¬ 
ary  10  edition,  Rogers  noted  that  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  slogan  is  “Florida’s  Most  Complete 
Newspaper,”  and  then  stated:  “One  day 
last  week  we  weren’t  as  complete  as  we 
could  have  been.  We’re  glad  we  weren’t.” 

Top  play  given 

The  kidnapers  were  believed  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army, 
a  mysterious  terror  band. 

Although  there  has  been  only  one  com¬ 
munique  from  the  kidnapers,  the  Examin¬ 
er  has  given  it  top  play  on  the  front  page 
every  day  except  the  Saturday  following 
the  event. 

“We’ve  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Hearst 
by  phone  every  day,”  said  Eastham.  “The 
only  direction  we’ve  received  from  him 
was  to  play  the  first  letter  from  the  kid¬ 
napers  on  the  front  page.” 

The  letter,  couched  in  militaristic  lan¬ 
guage,  said  that  Miss  Hearst  had  been 
“arrested”  because  her  father  was  “a  cor¬ 
porate  enemy  of  the  people.”  It  gave  no 
hint  of  ransom,  but  said  further  communi¬ 
cation  would  be  coming. 

The  terrorists  also  warned  that,  if  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  rescue  her  or  to 
arrest  any  member  of  the  “army”,  she 
would  be  executed. 

“All  of  us  could  feel  the  Hearst  fami¬ 
ly’s  anguish,”  continued  Eastham.  “We 
have  a  personal  involvement.  We  have 
been  so  close  to  Randolph,  and  we  also 
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know  Patricia.  If  as  if  they  had  taken  a 
member  of  our  own  family. 

“We  at  once  assigned  24  reporters  and 
photographers  to  the  coverage.  Since 
there  is  no  real  press  quarters  at  the 
Hearst  home  in  Hillsborough,  we  agreed 
to  cover  for  the  other  media.  The  repor¬ 
ters  and  cameramen  huddle  on  the  porch, 
some  of  them  remaining  through  the  chil¬ 
ly  night. 

“We  turn  over  our  copy  to  both  Seattle 
papers,  the  Post-Intelligencer  and  the 
Times,  the  Herald  and  Examiner  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  UPI.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  its  own  staffers  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  three  television  networks  have 
staffers  around  most  of  the  time. 

“To  cut  down  on  the  congestion  at  the 
Hearst  home,  we  agreed  to  protect  the 
Chronicle  if  anything  should  happen  so 
that  it  wouldn’t  have  to  keep  reporters 
there  around  the  clock.  Still,  there  usually 
were  around  39  newsmen  and  photogra¬ 
phers  there  at  any  time  during  the  day. 

Frequent  press  briefings 

“Mr.  Hearst  has  been  wonderful  to  the 
press,  despite  the  tension  he’s  under.  He 
comes  out  frequently  to  talk  to  the  media 
and  answer  their  every  question.  And  he 
sees  to  it  they  are  well  fed.  One  day 
Randolph  had  four  roast  beefs.  Neighbors 
also  take  pity  on  the  press.  They’ve 
brought  in  dozens  of  cakes  and  pies.  One 
day  Hearst  drove  down  to  the  Chicken 
Delight  and  brought  back  100  boxes  for 
the  large  gathering. 

Mrs.  Hearst  released  six  additional 
photographs  of  her  daughter  February 
10.  She  broke  into  tears  after  telling  re¬ 
porters,  “you’ve  all  been  so  wonderful,” 
after  complying  with  the  request  for  more 
photos  of  the  missing  newspaper  heiress. 

“We  assigned  our  top  writers  to  the 
case,  including  Jerry  Belcher,  Hubert 
Bernhard,  Jane  Eslleman  Conanct,  Ed 
Montgomery,  an  investigative  reporter, 
Steve  Cook  and  Carl  Pogash.” 

The  Chronicle  also  assigned  its  top 
writer,  Charles  Raudebaugh  to  the 
story. 

“It  is  a  very  difficult  story  to  deal 
with,”  explained  Eastham,  and  we  tried  to 
handle  it  in  low  key. 

“Everyone  from  our  paper  covering  the 
story  seemed  to  feel  a  personal  loss.  I 
never  knew  so  much  sentiment  in  a  group 
of  reporters  and  photogs.  They  even 
chipped  in  and  bought  flowers  to  Mrs. 
Hearst. 

“No,  w’e  have  no  tieup  with  the  FBI. 
There  is  a  full  staff  of  the  G-Men  around. 
As  far  as  I  know,  they  have  turned  up 
no  leads  to  the  kidnapers. 

“Mr.  Hearst  stays  close  to  the  phone, 
for  he  expects  a  call  from  the  kidnapers 
anytime.  Still  no  word.  When  the  phone 
rings,  it’s  usually  some  foreign  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Hearst  can’t  understand  why  the  kid¬ 
napers  would  take  an  innocent  19-year-old 
girl  as  a  political  prisoner  “for  something 
they  think  I  may  or  may  not  have  done. 
Actions  like  this  are  self-defeating  to 
their  cause.” 

Hearst  also  said,  “I  think  I  can  see  a 
backlash  over  this  against  minority 
groups,  particularly  the  Black  communi¬ 
ty.” 

A  possible  motive  for  the  kidnaping 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Congress  slates  hearings 
on  ways  to  close  news  gap 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

The  American  people,  according  to  a 
study  conducted  for  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  “possess 
only  the  dimmest  sense  of  the  institution¬ 
al  role  and  duties  of  Congress,”  and  the 
result  is  a  serious  information  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people  who  elect  the 
legislators. 

The  gap  is  widened,  according  to  the 
study,  by  the  “massive  and  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  use  of  mass  communications  by  the 
President  and  the  Executive  branch.” 

So  the  Joint  Committee  has  begun  an 
exploration  of  ways  in  which  Congress 
can  use  the  mass  media  to  tell  the  people 
how  Congress  carries  out  its  legislative 
responsibilities  and  educate  the  public  as 
to  its  constitutional  role  in  the  American 
system  of  government.  Concommitantly, 
the  Committee  will  explore  ways  to  offset 
the  communications  advantages  accruing 
to  the  Executive  branch  by  its  “sophisti¬ 
cated”  use  of  the  media. 

Hearings  start  February  20 

In  a  preface  to  the  study  on  “Congress 
and  Mass  Communications,”  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf  of  Montana,  Chairman  and  Rep. 
Jack  Brooks  of  Texas,  vicechairman,  of 
the  Committee,  state  that  “clearly,  we 
stand  at  a  moment  in  American  history 
when  the  nation’s  elected  representatives 
in  Congress  must  do  everything  possible 
to  make  their  actions  understood  and 
credible  to  our  citizens.” 

The  Committee  will  begin  hearings  on 
February  20  on  methods  the  national  leg¬ 
islature  might  employ  to  improve  its  ca¬ 
pability  for  communicating  with  the 
.4merican  people  through  the  mass 
media.” 

In  a  summary  of  the  study,  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  at  the 
request  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  “executive  initiatives”  in 
influencing  public  attitudes  toward  the 
branches  of  government  is  recounted. 

“From  the  early  years  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  have  recognized  that  technological 
developments  in  communications  created 
important  new  tools  for  influencing  public 
attitudes,”  the  study  says.  Presidents  of 
both  parties,  beginning  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  have  developed  the  press  con¬ 
ference  and  the  radio  and  television  ap¬ 
pearance  into  major  weapons  in  their 
efforts  to  win  the  public  to  their  point  of 
view. 

“Beyond  the  personal  initiatives  of  the 
President,  however,  the  entire  Executive 
branch  has  built  an  impressive  array  of 
communications  and  public  relations  facil¬ 
ities.  The  smallest  bureau  is  now  likely  to 
have  at  its  disposal  a  communications  op¬ 
eration  that  exceeds  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  Congress  at  the  institutional  level. 
The  combination  of  presidential  initiatives 


and  the  accumulation  of  communications 
resources  by  the  Executive  branch  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  the  balance  of  powers 
between  the  separate  and  coequal  branches 
of  the  national  government.” 

Objectives  pinpointed 

Announcing  that  the  Joint  Committee 
would  hold  hearings  on  how  Congress 
might  enhance  its  capability  for  telling  its 
side  of  the  story.  Chairman  Metcalf  said 
that  the  objective  was  not  to  build  a  case 
for  a  particular  point  of  view  but  rather 
to  provide  members  of  Congress  with  a 
body  of  information  and  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  three  general  questions. 

The  first  question  is  “how  can  the  insti¬ 
tutional  role  of  Congress  be  more  accur¬ 
ately  covered  by  the  news  media?” 

Second,  how  can  spokesmen  for  Con¬ 
gress  gain  direct  access  more  readily  to 
the  broadcast  media  to  present  congres¬ 
sional  viewpoints  on  major  issues? 

Third,  what  additional  facilities,  staff 
and  other  supporting  services  are  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  Congress  with  more  ade¬ 
quate  institutional  capability  in  the  area 
of  mass  communications? 

Senator  Metcalf  emphasized  that  the 
study  does  not  represent  the  views  of,  or 
contain  recommendations  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  Recommendations,  however, 
may  evolve  from  suggestions  offered  at 
the  hearings. 

Live  TV  coverage 

One  of  the  communications  methods, 
suggested,  but  not  recommended  by  the 
Study,  is  to  permit  greater  access  to  floor 
proceedings  by  the  broadcast  and  photo¬ 
graphic  media.  This  would  involve  broad¬ 
casts  of  debates  on  major  issues.  Antici¬ 
pating  possible  resistance  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  the  Study  assures  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  “procedures 
could  not  be  devised  that  would  result  in 
dignified  and  effective  coverage.” 

“It  should  be  stressed,”  the  Study  says, 
“that  the  various  broadcast  media  would 
have  different  kinds  of  broadcast  cover¬ 
age:  networks  would  be  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  highlight  for  their  news  pro¬ 
grams  whereas  public  television  and  pub¬ 
lic  radio  would  be  more  likely  to  cover 
entire  debates  on  a  specific  subject.  Local 
broadcasters  would  be  interested  primari¬ 
ly  in  coverage  of  individual  Senators  and 
Representatives.” 

One  suggestion  put  forward  by  the 
Study  for  carrying  the  Congressional 
message  more  directly  to  the  electorate  is 
that  Congressional  Committees  hold  more 
hearings  out  of  Washington  and  use  local 
and  regional  broadcast  facilities. 

IVo  print  suggestions 

The  emphasis  throughout  the  Study  is 
upon  greater  use  and  improved  facilities 
for  the  electronic  media.  Expanded  use  of 


the  broadcast  media,  the  Study  stresses, 
would  go  a  long  way  to  offsetting  the 
imbalance  and  correcting  the  information 
gap  it  finds  has  resulted  from  presidential 
use  of  television  and  radio  to  convey  the 
executive  views  and  policies  to  the  people. 
The  study  offers  no  suggestions  for  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  print  media. 

Among  proposals  examined  by  the 
Study  include  the  creation  of  a  congres¬ 
sional  information  service  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  authorization  of  instructional 
films  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
about  Congress,  the  creation  of  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Broadcasting  System,  holding 
of  general  debate  on  specific  issues  in  the 
House,  and  installation  of  a  closed-circuit 
television  system  to  monitor  floor  proceed¬ 
ings. 

The  study  notes  “the  inadequate  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  the  broadcast  media, 
especially  on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  the  lack  of  a  central  press  briefing 
area  open  to  all  news  media  comparable  to 
facilities  at  the  White  House,  and  the  lack 
of  a  full-time  communications  staff  avail¬ 
able  to  the  party  conferences  or  caucuses 
in  both  Houses.” 

Throughout  three  decades,  the  Study 
further  notes,  “Americans  have  sustained 
a  low  opinion  of  their  national  legisla¬ 
ture.”  The  Joint  Committee’s  purpose  is  to 
study  ways  to  use  the  mass  media  of 
communications  as  effectively  as  possible 
to  raise  the  level  of  esteem  in  which  the 
electorate  regards  its  legislators. 
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A  dispute  over  a  will  involving  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
has  been  resolved.  The  stock  transfer  suit 
was  dropped  by  the  grandsons  of  late 
George  Bannerman  Dealey,  founder  of  the 
A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  publisher  of  the 
News. 

The  lawsuit  had  sought  to  block  the 
transfer  of  voting  trust  certificates  for 
4,455  shares  of  common  stock  in  Beaumont 
Television  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Belo 
Corp.  However,  a  non-suit  action  volun¬ 
tarily  dismissed  proceedings. 

The  plaintiffs  were  the  Jackson — 
Gordon,  Gilbert  and  Henry — who  contend¬ 
ed  the  transfer  would  violate  the  will  of 
Dealey.  Suit  also  asked  for  the  removal  of 
the  present  trustee. 

Named  as  defendants  were  Joseph  A. 
Lubben,  retired  Dallas  News  executive 
vicepresident,  James  M.  Moroney  Jr., 
News  executive  vicepresident,  and  Joseph 
M.  Dealey,  News  president,  trustees  under 
the  will  of  George  Bannerman.  Daley  and 
Moroney  are  also  grandsons  of  G.  B. 
Dealey. 

Also  named  as  defendants  were  Isabelle 
Thomason  Decherd,  widow  of  the  News 
board  chairman  who  was  also  a  G.  B. 
Dealey  grandson,  independent  executrix 
of  the  Henry  Benjamin  Decherd  Jr.  es¬ 
tate;  Robert  E.  Dennard,  one  of  three 
independent  executors  of  the  Rupe  Invest¬ 
ment  Corp.;  Maurice  E.  Purnell  Jr.,  inde¬ 
pendent  executor,  Maurice  Purnell  estate; 
A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  and  directors, 
and  Beaumont  Television  Corp.,  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  directors. 


Stock  transfer  suit 
against  Belo  dropped 
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Sen.  Cranston  opposes 
‘right-to-reply’  law 


Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D.,  Calif.)  said 
he  would  oppose  any  move  in  Congress  to 
enact  a  law  that  would  compel  newspa¬ 
pers  to  print  the  replies  of  political  candi¬ 
dates  whom  they  have  criticized. 

“I  oppose  government  editorship  of  a 
free  press  as  strongly  as  I  oppose  govern¬ 
ment  censorship,”  Cranston  said  in  re¬ 
marks  prepared  for  delivery  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor.  He  spoke  in  response  to  a  sug¬ 
gestion  last  week  by  Senator  John  McClel¬ 
lan  (D.,  Ark.)  that  there  is  a  possible 
need  for  a  “national  right  to  reply  law.” 

“Once  the  government  is  given  the  pow¬ 
er  to  tell  newspapers  what  they  must 
print  in  the  name  of  ‘fairness’,”  Cranston 
said,  “it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  government  will  be  telling  newspapers 
what  they  must  not  print — also  in  the 
name  of  ‘fairness’.” 

He  said  this  “dangerous  and  deplor¬ 
able”  situation  already  exists  in  radio  and 
television  and  pointed  to  a  recent  order  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
that  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
has  to  “balance”  with  additional  program¬ 
ming  a  recent  documentary,  “Pensions: 
The  Broken  Promise”,  because  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  opinion  it  did  not  present  a  fair 
view  of  the  American  pension  system. 

Senator  McClellan  told  the  Senate  that 
“if  the  Supreme  Court  holds  there  are  no 
Constitutional  barriers  to  right  of  reply 
law's,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  might  wish 
to  give  careful  study  and  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  enacting  a  national  law 
similar  to  the  Florida  statute.” 

McClellan  is  chairman  of  both  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  and  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  January  14 
agreed  to  review  the  case  of  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  Publishing  Company  v.  Tornillo,  on 
appeal  from  the  Florida  Supreme  Court. 

Pat  L.  Tornillo  Jr.,  a  candidate  for  the 
Florida  legislature  in  1972,  sued  the 
Miami  Herald  when  it  refused  to  print 
two  verbatim  replies  to  two  editorials  at¬ 
tacking  him.  A  Florida  law',  passed  in 
1913,  requires  a  newspaper  to  give  equal 
space  for  a  reply  from  a  political  candi¬ 
date  if  it  “assails”  his  personal  character 
or  charges  him  w'ith  “malfeasance  or  mis¬ 
feasance  in  office  or  otherwise  attacks  his 
official  record  ...” 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Dade  County  dis¬ 
missed  the  complaint,  holding  that  the 
statute  violated  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  Florida  Supreme  Court  reversed  that 
decision  and  held  the  law'  to  be  Constitu¬ 
tional. 

“Like  Senator  McClellan,  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  argue  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Florida  law'  inasmuch  as  the  matter  is 
now'  pending  before  the  high  court,”  Cran¬ 
ston,  a  former  correspondent  for  the  old 
International  News  Service,  said. 

“But  unlike  Senator  McClellan,  w'ho  be- 
lives  that  ‘the  Senate  cannot  afford  to 
ignore’  the  issue,  I  believe  the  Senate 


must  resist  the  tempatation  to  set  up  Big 
Brother  as  the  arbiter  of  fairness  in  the 
press.” 

“I  believe  that  the  .\merican  press  by 
and  large  is  eminently  honest,  objective 
and  fair,”  Cranston  said.  “A  newspaper’s 
sense  of  professionalism  and  its  readers’ 
demands  for  fair  play  are  far  superior 
safeguards  for  fairness  and  freedom  than 
the  heavy  hands  of  self-serving  govern¬ 
ment  agents.” 

Not  a  remedy 

“To  give  the  government  power  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  alleged  faults  of  a  free  press 
would  be  a  remedy  far,  far  w'orse  than  the 
disease  itself.  Indeed,  such  a  supposed 
remedy  may  w'ell  be  lethal  to  freedom.” 

Cranston  said  radio  and  television  “are 
already  struggling  under  this  heavy 
hand”  through  the  government’s  Imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  “fairness  doctrine”. 
This  requires  broadcasters  “to  afford  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  view'points  on  controversial  is¬ 
sues  of  public  importance”. 

Cranston  said  “there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  more  freedom  for  the  broadcaster 
w'ould  actually  increase  the  airing  of  con¬ 
troversial  opinions”. 

“The  fairness  doctrine  often  actually 
inhibits  the  broadcasting  of  controversial 
programs  or  opinions  because  some  broad¬ 
casters  are  afraid  of  ‘trouble’  w'ith  the 
FCC  when  it  comes  time  for  them  to  seek 
a  renew'al  of  their  licenses,”  Cranston 
said. 

Cranston  noted  that  both  Senator 
McClellan  and  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
suggested  that  the  FCC’s  “fairness  doc¬ 
trine”  for  electronic  media  should  also  be 
applied  to  print  media. 

“I  strongly  disagree,”  Cranston  said. 
“Instead  of  giving  the  government  pow'er 
to  interfere  w'ith  new'spaper  editorials,  w'e 
should  be  seeking  w'ays  to  do  aw'ay  w'ith 
government  interference  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.” 

Cranston  said  he  agrees  w'ith  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy  recommenda¬ 
tions  last  month  that  programming  on 
cable  television  channels  be  allowed  to 
develop  “on  a  free  and  competitive  basis, 
with  no  more  regulatory  pow'er  exercised 
over  the  content  of  this  communications 
medium  than  is  exercised  over  the  print 
or  film  media”. 

“For  the  past  year  I  have  had  my  staff 
researching  how'  this  same  freedom  can 
also  be  granted  commercial  and  public 
television,”  Cranston  said. 

Cranston  said  he  also  disagreed  with 
Senator  McClellan’s  assertion  that  a  na¬ 
tional  right  to  reply  law  “is  now  even 
more  urgent  in  light  of  court  decisions  in 
libel  cases  w'hich  virtually  deprive  public 
officials  of  the  opportunity  to  recover 
damages  unless  they  can  prove  malice”. 

“That’s  the  chance  a  person  has  to  take 
when  he  decides  to  run  for  public  office,” 
Cranston  said. 

EDITOR 


J-school  enrollments 
now  stand  at  48,000; 

U.  of  Texas  tops  2,000 

College  journalism  enrollments  have 
passed  the  48,000  mark,  and  continue  to 
grow'. 

Reports  from  152  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  show'  the  fall,  1973, 
total  of  48,327  students  majoring  or  mi- 
noring  in  journalism  was  an  15.9  percent 
increase  from  1972.  Total  college  enroll¬ 
ments  grew'  only  3.9  percent  in  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

The  1973  journalism  enrollment  total 
exceeds  that  of  1972  by  6,636.  For  the  first 
time  since  such  reports  have  been  made, 
one  university  has  exceeded  the  2,- 
000-major  mark.  The  University  of  Tex¬ 
as,  Austin,  reported  2,009  majors. 

Enrollments  in  the  past  10  years  have 
gone  from  14,624  to  48,327.  Dr.  Paul  Pe¬ 
terson  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  reported  on  his  re¬ 
search  in  the  w'inter  issue  of  Journalism 
Educator. 

A  total  of  10,793  bachelor’s,  master’s 
and  doctorate’s  degrees  w'ere  awarded 
from  1972-73,  an  increase  of  1,602  over 
the  1971-72  total,  said  Peterson. 

Follow'ing  Austin  in  enrollment  w'ere: 
Syracuse  University,  1,456;  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  1,276;  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  1,100;  University  of  Georgia, 
1,058;  and  the  University  of  Florida,  1,- 
055.  Only  tw'o  schools  had  1,000  or  more 
students  enrolled  in  1972. 

Graduate  enrollment  also  continued  to 
rise.  A  total  of  4,504  in  1973  w'as  an 
increase  of  552  from  1972.  The  five 
largest  graduate  student  totals  were: 
Boston,  280;  Missouri,  271;  Syracuse,  238; 
University  of  Minnesota,  192;  and  Texas 
at  Austin,  189. 

• 

Sen.  Metzenbaum  cuts 
ties  with  ComCorp 

Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  intends  to  place  354,865 
shares  of  his  stock  in  ComCorp,  Inc., 
Cleveland-based  publishers  of  newspapers, 
in  a  blind  trust.  Sen.  Metzenbaum  also 
said  he  w'ill  resign  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  ComCorp.  He  said  he  took  this 
action  “so  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
suggestion  that  by  my  ownership  and 
board  chairmanship,  I  might  in  any  way 
effect  the  editorial  and  business  policies 
of  these  papers.”  Metzenbaum  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  William  Saxbe,  now 
attorney  general. 

• 

Zoned  weekly  acquired 

Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record  Inc. 
has  purchased  the  majority  shares  of  the 
Dalrymple  Publishing  Co.,  Phillipsburg, 
N.J.  The  firm  publishes  the  Free  Press 
Papers,  which  have  a  total  weekly  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  70,000  throughout  Northwest 
New  Jersey,  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  Blackton,  founder  of  the  zoned 
w'eeklies,  will  continue  as  publisher. 
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U.S.  protests  Soviet 
detention  of  newsmen 


The  United  States  Charge  D’Affaires  in 
Moscow,  Adolph  Dubs,  has  formally  pro¬ 
tested  the  brief  police  detention  February 
11  of  two  United  Press  International 
newsmen,  Ray  Moseley  and  C.  Christopher 
Ogden.  Moseley  is  UPI  bureau  chief  in 
Moscow. 

Dubs  delivered  the  United  States’  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Soviet  Foi-eign  Ministry  on 
February  12  and  requested  a  reply.  The 
incident  concerned  police  detention  of 
Moseley  and  Ogden  for  three  hours  and 
35  minutes  following  a  protest  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  Soviet  citizens  of  German  origin 
outside  Communist  Party  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  headquarters.  Police  seized  the 
newsmen’s  film  and  repeatedly  refused  to 
allow  them  to  telephone  the  American 
Consulate. 

Moseley  in  the  January  24  issue  of  UPI 
Reporter  reported  that  Western  newsmen 
in  Moscow  last  year  were  treated  to  an 
ununual  number  of  news  conferences  by 
“usually  hard-to-see”  Soviet  officials  and 
had  been  allowed  greater  travel  freedom. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  “newsmen  have 
been  kicked  and  pummeled  by  police  in 
the  streets,  arrested  and  denied  the  right 
to  telephone  their  Consulates,  attacked  in 
the  press,  threatened  with  criminal 
charges  and  expulsion  and  subjected  to 
anonymous,  threatening  phone  calls. 

“To  the  correspondents,  all  of  this  sug¬ 
gests  that  Soviet  Detente  with  the  West 
still  has  had  relatively  little  impact  on 
old  habits,  some  formed  in  Stalinist 
times.” 

Moseley  wrote  that  90  Western  newsmen 
still  live  in  ghettos  guarded  by  Soviet 
police  and  are  denied  access  to  most  Soviet 
officials  and  contact  with  ordinary  Rus¬ 
sians. 

Newsmen,  he  added,  have  to  apply  for 
permission  to  go  more  than  25  miles  from 
Moscow,  including  travel  abroad.  Fre¬ 
quently,  they  are  followed  by  police  and 
sometimes  find  private  remarks  quoted  in 
the  Soviet  Press — remarks  that  could  only 
be  overhead  with  listening  devices. 

Journalists  harassed  most  often  are 
those  Soviet  authorities  consider  are  de¬ 
voting  “undue  attention  to  covering  activ¬ 
ities  of  Dissidents  and  Jews  seeking  to 
emigrate.”  Christopher  Ogden  and  Gordon 
Joseloff  of  UPI  were  kicked  and  beaten 
by  police  last  October  5  while  watching  a 
Jewish  demonstration,  Moseley  continued, 
and  a  few  days  after  that  five  Western 
newsmen  were  detained  an  hour  and  15 
minutes  by  police  after  a  demonstration 
and  denied  telephone  calls  to  their  Con¬ 
sulates. 

Moseley  noted  that  after  Leonid  Brezh¬ 
nev’s  visit  to  the  United  States  last  June, 
the  American  government  sought  better 
conditions  for  United  States  newsmen  in 
Moscow.  The  Government  asked  that 
newsmen  be  permitted  to  leave  and  re¬ 
enter  the  country  without  restriction  (as 
American  businessmen  are) ;  that  news¬ 
men  be  given  greater  access  to  Soviet 
officials  and  that  restrictions  on  internal 
travel  be  eased,  and  that  a  long-pending 


request  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  to 
open  a  bureau  be  approved.  Seven  months 
later,  the  Soviet  government  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  only  one  request  by  approving 
opening  of  the  magazine’s  bureau. 

Many  newsmen,  Moseley  summarizes, 
feel  their  situation  will  improve  only 
when  Western  governments  begin  to  im¬ 
pose  similar  restrictions  on  Soviet  news¬ 
men  working  in  the  West. 

• 

S.C.  daily  charged: 
Sherman  Act  violation 

Banner  Publications,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
14  weekly  newspapers  in  South  Carolina, 
with  offices  in  Camden,  has  filed  a  sum¬ 
mons  and  complaint  against  Evening  Post 
Publishing  Company,  Charleston,  and  its 
subsidiary  Kingstree  Communications 
Inc.,  in  Kingstree. 

In  a  civil  action  brought  in  the  Florence 
Division  of  U.S.  District  Court,  Banner 
claimed  that  Kingstree  Communication’s 
ownership  of  the  Kingstree  (S.C.)  News, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  was  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

Banner  Publications  also  owns  a  weekly 
paper  in  Kingstree,  the  County  Record. 
Evening  Post  Publishing  Company  owns 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post  and  the 
News  and  Courier. 

The  summons  and  complaint  was  signed 
by  Gedney  M.  Howe,  Jr.  and  William  B. 
Regan  of  the  Charleston  law  firm  of  Howe 
and  Regan. 

• 

New  group  buys 
2  N.C.  weeklies 

The  Times-Independent  Co.  Inc.,  Gas¬ 
tonia,  N.C.,  has  purchased  two  weekly  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Maiden  (N.C.)  Times  and  the 
Gaston  (N.C.)  Independent  from  Arnold 
L.  Curtis.  The  papers  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  6,000.  Bill  V.  Duff  and  Ken 
H.  Fortenberry  have  been  named  general 
manager  and  editor,  respectively,  of  the 
papers.  They  are  both  stockholders  of  the 
new  corporation,  which  plans  additional 
newspaper  acquisitions  in  the  coming 
months. 

• 

Hudson  retail  campaign 

Hudson  Pharmaceutical  Corporation  of 
West  Caldwell,  N.J.,  will  use  newspaper 
and  tv  ads  in  the  Fresno,  Calif.,  and 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  markets  during  March. 
The  media  launch  is  part  of  a  10-20  mar¬ 
ket  roll-out  of  advertising  that  Hudson 
hopes  to  use  this  year. 

Newspaper  ads  will  feature  cents  off 
coupons  for  six  Hudson  products  plus  a 
coupon  offer  for  a  free  bottle  of  100  count 
Vitamin  C  tablets  (100  mg.).  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  created  by  the  Shaller-Rubin 
Co.,  New  York. 


Newsman  freed;  lover 
‘guilty’  in  Japan  case 

Japanese  newsman  intimate  with  a 
Foreign  Ministry  secretary  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  secret  documents  from  her  on 
U.S.-Japanese  negotiations  on  Okinawa 
was  acquitted.  But  his  girlfriend  was 
found  guilty  and  given  a  suspended  sen¬ 
tence  of  six  months  in  jail  for  having 
failed  to  protect  state  secrets. 

Judge  ruled  the  reporter  for  the  five- 
million  circulation  Mainichi  newspaper 
Takichi  Nishiyama,  42,  had  obtained 
the  documents  to  inform  the  public.  So  he 
was  protected  from  punishment  by  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  woman  in  the  highly-publicized 
scandal — considered  the  Japanese  version 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  trial — was  Mrs. 
Kikuko  Hasumi,  43,  who  was  said  to  have 
not  passed  the  papers  to  her  lover  with 
hopes  of  informing  the  public. 

The  Japanese  newspaper  never  published 
the  secret  documents. 

N.C.  newspaper  group 
expands  to  8  weeklies 

Roanoke  Valley  Publishing  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Parker  Brothers,  Inc., 
.A.hoskie,  N.C.  acquired  the  Sussex-Surry 
(Va.)  Dispatch,  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  Sussex  and  Surry  Counties,  Va.,  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 

The  paper  was  purchased  from  Mrs. 
Bianca  M.  Brown,  former  publisher. 

Joe  Parker,  general  manager  of  Parker 
Brothers,  Inc.  seeks  to  expand  the  paper’s 
news  coverage  and  circulation  in  the  bi¬ 
county  area.  Plans  are  also  being  consid¬ 
ered  to  expand  the  commercial  printing 
service  now  available  through  the 
Dispatch  ofices. 

Other  papers  operated  by  Roanoke  Val¬ 
ley  include  Scotland  Neck  (N.C.)  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Enfield  (N.C.)  Progress. 

Parker  Brothers,  the  parent  firm  oper¬ 
ates  five  other  weeklies  in  North  Caroli¬ 
na. 

• 

National  News  Council 
chairman  steps  down 

Justice  Roger  J.  Traynor  resigned  Feb¬ 
ruary  14  as  chairman  of  the  National 
News  Council.  Judge  Stanley  H.  Fuld, 
formerly  chief  judge  of  New  York,  was 
elected  as  his  successor,  effective  April 
1. 

Traynor  left  the  post  to  serve  as  a 
visiting  professor  at  Cambridge  Universi¬ 
ty  in  England. 

• 

Money-back  pledge 

New  subscribers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  are  being  offered  a  money-back 
guarantee.  The  guarantee,  introduced  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  enables  home  delivery  customers 
the  “absolute  assurance  that  they  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  newspaper  or  their  mon¬ 
ey  will  be  refunded  in  full.”  The  guaran¬ 
tee  covers  a  full  90  days  of  home  deliv¬ 
ery. 
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Hearst  kidnaping 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


might  have  come  from  the  delay  in 
Hearst’s  printing  a  letter  received  by  him 
on  January  11,  explaining  the  philosophy 
of  the  terrorist  group.  Hearst  ordered  his 
newspaper  to  print  it  February  10,  say¬ 
ing,  “Maybe  it  will  give  people  some  in¬ 
sight  (into  the  organization).” 

There  was  speculation  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  wanted  the  letter  printed 
because  in  the  S.L.A.’s  February  7  com¬ 
munique,  the  group  asked  that  all  its  com¬ 
munications  be  presented  to  the  press. 

The  Berkeley  police  department  has 
been  overrun  by  from  30  to  50  reporters 
every  day  and  throughout  the  night. 

“They  come  from  all  over  the  West,” 
said  Larry  Bluemenfeld,  an  Berkeley 
Gazette  writer. 

“There  is  just  no  action  there.  Only  a 
few  Berkeley  police  are  working  on  the 
case  for  the  department  is  undermanned. 
.Anyway,  the  FBI  has  taken  over.  Their 
only  actions  comes  at  10  am.  each  day 
when  they  rush  to  KPFA  to  see  if  this 
radio  station  has  any  more  communi¬ 
ques.” 

It  was  to  KPF.A  that  the  terrorists  sent 
Patricia’s  credit  card  to  prove  that  they 
really  were  holding  her. 

‘FarisI  media  empire’ 

-A  tape  recording  received  by  KPF.A, 
February  12,  with  the  voices  of  Patricia 
and  a  man  identified  as  “Field  Marshal 
Cin,”  explained  why  Miss  Hearst  had 
been  kidnaped. 

The  reason:  “for  the  crimes  that  her 
mother  and  father  have  by  their  actions 
committed  against  we,  the  .American  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
world.”  Cin  called  Hearst  “the  corporate 
chairman  of  a  fascist  media  empire  of  the 
ultra  right.”  He  said  Mrs.  Hearst,  as  a 
Regent,  had  helped  make  Investment  of 
university  funds  in  corporations  that  have 
interest  and  gain  profits  from  robbery, 
oppression,  and  genocide  carried  out  by 
“fascist”  and  “racist”  governments 
around  the  world. 

Main  demands 

The  main  demand  in  tapes  and  written 
messages  that  accompanied  the  recording 
was  for  $70  worth  of  free  food  for  every 
needy  Californian  over  the  next  four 
weeks,  as  evidence  of  good  faith  in  negoti¬ 
ating  Patricia’s  release. 

Based  on  an  estimated  1.9  million  per¬ 
sons  on  welfare  in  California,  plus  26,000 
persons  on  parole,  and  1.3  million  persons 
in  the  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles  areas 
receiving  Social  Security  checks,  the  mon¬ 
etary  demand  amounts  to  over  $230  mil¬ 
lion. 

A  family  spokesman  indicated  February 
13,  that  Hearst  would  not  be  able  to  fully 
comply  with  the  demand  from  his  person¬ 
al  wealth.  He  said  Hearst  intends  to  talk 
with  agencies,  and  institutions  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  feasible  the  demand  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jack  Cooke,  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Hearst  Corp. 


First  Amendment  is 
a  winner  for  Knight 

John  S.  Knight  and  his  associates  in  the 
Fourth  Estate  Stable  have  a  new  equine 
star,  named  First  Amendment.  Following 
the  hoofsteps  of  stakes-winning  War  Cen¬ 
sor,  the  colt  is  a  turf  specialist.  His  latest 
victory  was  in  the  War  Censor  Purse  at 
Gulfstream  Park  in  Florida  recent¬ 
ly. 

Rental  service 
firm  sues  over 
ad  rejection 

A  decision  on  a  newspaper’s  right  to 
reject  advertising  is  pending  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  may  eventually  lead  to 
a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  test  case.  The  case 
is  Keith  Walker  d/b/a  Homefinders  v. 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  Co.,  et.  al. 

Walker,  former  head  of  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  franchise  of  Homefinders  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Inc.,  has  charged  the  Porvidenre  Jour¬ 
nal  as  well  as  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
R.I.  Consumers  Council  and  the  R.I.  direc¬ 
tor  of  Business  Regulations  with  conspir¬ 
ing  to  restrain  and  substantially  lessen 
competition  in  informational  services  re¬ 
lating  to  the  availability  of  housing. 
Homefinders,  a  Denver-based  franchise  op¬ 
eration  dealing  with  real  estate  rentals, 
has  since  changed  its  name  to  Rentex  Inc. 

.According  to  court  documents,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  refused  to  run  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  placed  by  Homefinders  after  a 
number  of  readers  complained  about  the 
rental  listing  firm’s  service. 

Preliminary  injunction 

The  suit  was  originally  filed  March  6, 
1973,  when  Homefinders  called  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  against  the  paper, 
which  was  denied.  The  case  was  argued 
before  the  First  District  Court  of  R.I.  and 
the  Walker  plea  was  denied  on  the  basis 
that  there  was  no  proper  party  plaintiff 
since  Walker  had  in  the  meantime  left 
Homefinders. 

A  second  appeal  was  filed  September  28 
and  argued  December  5.  The  First  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  lower  court’s 
decision  again  on  the  basis  of  improper 
plaintiff. 

Since  that  time,  however,  both  Walker 
and  officers  of  Homefinders  have  both 
stated  they  would  carry  on  the  case.  Un¬ 
der  the  name  Rentex,  Inc.,  the  company  is 
beginning  to  make  similar  challenges  on 
other  newspapers,  reportedly  those  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Phoenix  and  Memphis. 

Tost  case 

Although  legal  sources  outside  the  case 
indicate  the  suit  may  be  considered  a  test 
case  concerning  advertising  rights,  Ste¬ 
phen  Hamblett,  assistant  vicepresident  for 
administration  of  the  Journal,  said  the 
company  would  not  comment  on  the  case 
or  any  other  possibilities  while  it  is  in 
court. 

Purportedly  before  the  case  can  be  con- 
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sidered  an  actual  measure  of  newspaper’s 
rights,  the  question  of  proper  party 
plaintiff,  which  has  weighed  heavily  in  all 
hearings  so  far,  must  be  resolved. 

One  source  indicated  if  the  decision 
upheld  the  lower  court  ruling  the  case 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  another  hearing.  If,  however, 
the  case  is  dismissed,  an  appeal  could  be 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

• 

Tribune  Co.  proposed 
bylaws  ruled  legal 

Validity  of  the  McCormick-Patterson 
Trust,  was  upheld  February  6  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  Bernard  G.  Decker. 

Decker,  a  Chicago  judge,  ruled  that 
changes  in  Tribune  Company’s  bylaws  pro¬ 
posed  by  its  eight  trustees  are  legal  and 
proper.  Thus  he  rejected  the  challenge  of 
Joseph  M.  P.  .Albright  and  Josephine  P. 
.Albright,  two  of  the  151  trust  beneficiaries 
(E&P,  July  28). 

The  trust  holds  53  percent  of  Tribune 
Company  stock.  Proposed  actions  of  the 
trustees  had  been  challenged  by  the  .Al¬ 
brights. 

Judge  Decker  rejected  the  .Albrights’ 
contentions  that  some  of  the  proposed  by¬ 
law  changes  were  intended  to  discourage 
attempts  to  change  management  of 
Tribune  Company  and  would  decrease  the 
company’s  shares  which  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  beneficiaries  when  the  trust 
expires  .April  1, 1975. 

.Among  the  proposals  challenged  was  one 
to  increase  the  number  of  authorized 
shares  from  8,000  to  20  million  and  anoth¬ 
er  to  create  three  classes  of  directors  with 
terms  of  members  of  only  one  class  expir¬ 
ing  each  year. 

Decker  held  that  the  trust  and  its  provi¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  the  actions  and  proposals 
of  the  trustees,  conform  to  laws  of  Illinois 
and  Delaware. 

He  deferred  until  February  22  ruling  on 
the  .Albrights’  contention  that  Tribune 
Company  has  more  than  500  shareholders 
and  thus  is  subject  to  reporting  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Security  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  publicly  held  corporation. 

Tribune  Company  is  a  holding  company 
and  its  operating  subsidiaries  include  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  News,  Chica¬ 
go  Today,  and  newspapers  in  California 
and  Florida. 
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High  school  reading  program 
developed  hy  Associated  Press 


Newsmen  shield 
rights  elarified 
hy  Vt.  high  court 

The  Vermont  State  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  a  gatherer  of  news  can  be 
compelled  to  testify  as  to  the  source  of 
information  gathered  in  the  performance 
of  an  assignment. 

When  a  newsman  objects  to  being  asked 
questions  about  the  source  of  information 
in  a  criminal  case,  however,  “he  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  refuse  to  answer  unless  the  inter¬ 
rogator  can  demonstrate  to  the  judicial 
officer  appealed  to  that  there  is  no  other 
adequately  available  source  for  the  in¬ 
formation,”  the  high  court  added. 

Justice  Albert  W.  Barney,  in  the  land¬ 
mark  decision  for  newmen  in  Vermont, 
said  the  information  sought  must  be  “rele¬ 
vant  and  material  on  the  issue  of  guilt  or 
innocence.” 

The  guidelines  came  in  a  decision  on 
whether  a  Burlington  WCAX  television 
reporter,  John  Gladding,  had  to  reveal  his 
source  of  information  in  learning  of  a 
drug  raid  by  police  in  Rutland  County  last 
year.  He  had  filmed  the  raid,  and  knew 
ahead  of  time  it  was  set. 

When  asked  about  his  source  in  district 
court.  Gladding  refused  to  answer,  claim¬ 
ing  the  privilege  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  He  was  then  held  under  contempt  of 
court,  bringing  his  issue  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Barney  said  if  the  judge  is  not  satisfied 
that  the  interrogator’s  need  for  informa¬ 
tion  is  in  line  with  the  overriding  First 
Amendment  privileges,  a  reporter  cannot 
be  forced  to  answer  the  question. 

Judge  also  said  the  right  of  discovery  in 
Vermont  is  liberal,  adding  “the  law  is 
better  for  it.”  He  said  liberal  discovery 
right  in  general  has  no  equivalent  in  com¬ 
mon  law. 

When  constitutional  privileges  are 
brought  up,  Barney  pointed  to  “a  careful¬ 
ly  considered  modification  in  the  light  of 
both  concerns.”  He  referred  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  Branzburg 
versus  Hayes  in  connection  with  freedom 
of  the  press. 

In  that  particular  case.  Justice  William 
Powell  said  the  First  Amendment  gives 
enough  of  a  privilege  to  “require  a  balanc¬ 
ing  between  the  ingredients  of  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  obligation  of  citizens, 
when  called  upon,  to  give  relevant  testi¬ 
mony  relating  to  criminal  conduct.” 


A  new  high  school  level  Newspaper-in- 
the-Classroom  program  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Associated  Press. 

It  is  called  “The  Associated  Press 
Newspaper  Reading  Skills  Development 
Program,”  a  comprehensive  classroom  kit 
which  utilizes  the  newspaper  as  a  basic 
reading  “text.” 

The  program  was  developed  jointly  by 
AP  Newsfeatures  and  Curriculum  Con¬ 
cepts,  Inc.,  an  educational  consulting  firm, 
with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation  providing  exten¬ 
sive  consultation  and  technical  assistance. 

Dan  Perkes,  general  executive  in 
charge  of  Newsfeatures,  said  the  project 
is  designed  both  to  complement  or  imple¬ 
ment  newspaper’s  own  NIC  program. 

Primary  goals 

Perkes  said  the  primary  goals  of  the 
program  are  to  improve  the  reading  com¬ 
prehension  skills  of  high  school  students 
of  all  ability  levels,  and  to  develop  the 
newspaper  reading  habits  among  teenag¬ 
ers. 

“The  program  is  activity  oriented, 
diversified,  interest-centered  and  individu¬ 
alized — which  are  all  ‘in’  things  in  educa¬ 
tion  today,”  Perkes  said. 

The  activity  file  card  of  the  kit,  for 
example,  contains  100  projects  and  activi¬ 
ties  that  enable  students  to  become  closely 
involved  with  their  local  daily  newspaper 
through  researching  of  issues,  observation 
of  trends  and  analyses  of  material  found 
in  daily  newspapers. 

General  project  categories  include  busi¬ 
ness,  social  issues,  politics,  science,  sports, 
entertainment,  education,  the  environment 
and  fashions. 


Student’s  skills  are  analyzed  using  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  diagnostic  tests  with  ar¬ 
ticle  cards  which  contain  one  or  more 
articles,  maps,  charts  or  photographs.  The 
teacher  works  with  the  student  to  develop 
individualized  programs  for  improving 
specific  problem  areas.  Guides  in  both  a 
Student  Log  Book  and  the  Teacher’s  Man¬ 
ual  facilitate  this  process. 

Endorsed  by  ANPA 

Stewart  Macdonald,  executive  director 
of  the  ANPA  Foundation,  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  “places  the  emphasis  in  the  News- 
paper-in-the-Classroom  where  it  belongs: 
improving  reading  skills  as  a  necessary 
prerequisite  of  stronger  concern  for  public 
affairs. 

“In  short,  the  new  program  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  teaching  of 
newspaper  reading  skills  and  thus  to  the 
Newspaper  In  The  Classroom,”  he  said. 

Reading  skills  developed  in  the  program 
include  evaluation  and  judgement  skills: 
anticipating  outcomes;  evaluating  the  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose;  differentiating  fact  from 
opinion,  distinguishing  between  essential 
and  incidental  data. 

The  program  is  designed  for  use  by 
English  or  social  studies  teachers  and 
contains  sufficient  material  for  an  entire 
year’s  course  of  study  at  the  high  school 
level.  The  kit  includes  150  article  cards, 
100  project  cards,  student  log  books,  test 
pads,  questionnaire  forms  and  a  teacher’s 
manual. 

Newspaper  will  have  the  option  of  pur¬ 
chasing  the  kit  at  a  cost  of  $75  each  and 
giving  it  to  their  local  schools,  or  selling 
them  to  their  schools  at  actual  cost. 


Carla  Rupp  joins  E&P 

Carla  Marie  Rupp  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  New  York 
as  an  associate  editor.  Ms  Rupp,  a  1971 
journalism  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  student  at  the  Western  State 
University  College  of  Law  in  Anaheim, 

California  in  1973,  has  been  a  reporter 
for  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times, 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News,  copy  editor  at 
the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  for  the  Anaheim  Bulletin/- 
Santa  Ana  Register,  and  a  news  staff 
assistant  for  WDAF-TV  in  Kansas  City. 
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Dow  Jones  gains  17% 


Corporate  earnings  reports 


N.Y.  Times  earnings  rise 

The  New  York  Times  Company  reports 
$17.6  million  consolidated  net  income  for 
the  year  ended  December,  31,  1973.  This  is 
$1.56  a  share,  compared  with  $13.6  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $1.17  a  share,  for  1972. 

Consolidated  revenues  for  1973  stand  at 
$356.6  million,  a  figure  up  $27  million 
from  1972.  The  1973  figures  reflect  a 
provision  for  a  Canadian  nonresident 
withholding  tax  of  $1,386,000,  equal  to 
$.12  a  share,  on  a  dividend  of  $9,240,000, 
payable  by  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  a  company  in  which  The  Times 
owns  a  49.5  per  cent  equity  interest. 

The  Xeiv  York  Times  newspaper  earned 
$.93  a  share  in  1973,  as  compared  with 
$.54  in  1972. 

Fourth  quarter  net  income  of  1973  for 
the  company  was  lower  than  the  previous 
year  due  to  the  tax  provision.  It  was 
$3,674  million,  compared  with  $5.14  mil¬ 
lion  in  1972.  However,  revenues  for  the 
fourth  quarter  were  $94.58  million  in  1973 
and  $91.38  million  in  1972. 

The  New  York  Times  newspaper’s  rev¬ 
enues  in  1973  were  $250.59  million,  with 
pre-tax  income  of  $22.8  million.  1972 
figures  were  $234.45  million  and  $13  mil¬ 
lion. 

Circulation  of  the  Times  averaged  866,- 
104  copies  weekdays  in  1973,  compared 
with  851,322  in  1972.  Sunday  circulations 
averaged  1,464,881  in  1973,  compared  with 
1,453  in  1972. 

At  the  same  time  the  Times  disclosed 
its  financial  earnings  report,  the  company 
announced  that  its  board  of  directors  has 
named  Dr.  Judith  S.  Levinson  to  replace 
Richard  N.  Cohen,  who  has  resigned,  as 
director  of  the  company. 

Dr.  Levinson’s  brother  is  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  The  New  York  Times  Compa¬ 
ny  and  publisher  of  The  Times  newspa¬ 
per.  The  new  director  is  a  practicing 
physician.  Her  marriage  to  Cohen,  vice 
president  of  an  insurance  company,  ended 
in  divorce  in  1972. 

*  *  * 

Post’s  profits  up  33% 

Profits  of  the  Washington  Post  Co.  rose 
to  $13.3  million  ($2.80  a  share)  compared 
with  operating  profits  in  1972  of  $10.0 
million  ($2.08).  Revenues  also  reached  a 
record  high  of  $247  million,  up  more  than 
13%  from  last  year.  The  profit  margin- 
ratio  of  earnings  to  sales — was  5.4%  in 
1973,  compared  with  4.6%  in  1972.  In  the 
fourth  quarter,  the  Post  Co.  earned  $4.9 
million,  up  from  a  reported  $4.7  million  in 
the  final  three  months  of  1972.  labor 
conflict  with  printers  which  disrupted  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Washington  Post  for  three 
days  in  November  reduced  profits  by  $700,- 
000,  Katharine  Graham,  chairman,  said. 
The  newspaper  continued  to  be  the  firm’s 
volume  leader  with  $112  million  of  re¬ 
venues  and  $10.5  million  of  income  from 
operations  in  1973.  Advertising  linage  was 
up  7.6%  over  1972. 


Gannett  net  goes  up  25% 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  headquartered  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y.,  reported  record  earnings, 
with  gains  of  25  per  cent  in  net  income 
for  1973  and  36  per  cent  for  the  fourth 
(juarter. 

Gannett  includes  51  daily  newspapers  in 
15  states  and  on  the  island  of  Guam.  It 
also  has  agreements  in  principle  to  ac¬ 
quire  six  more  newspapers  in  four  more 
states. 

Net  income  for  the  1973  fiscal  year 
reached  $28.79  million,  compared  with 
$22.9  million  in  1972.  Net  income  for  the 
’73  fourth  quarter  reached  $10.39  million, 
as  compared  to  $7.6  million  in  1972. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973,  consoli¬ 
dated  revenues  of  $79.9  million  declined 
from  $82.5  million  in  1972  because  of  the 
sale  of  the  Hartford  Times,  and  the  1972 
fiscal  calendar  had  14  weeks  as  against 
the  normal  13  weeks  in  1973. 

*  «■  * 

Times-Mirror  up  31% 

Times-Mirror  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  leported  that  1973  profits 
rose  31%  from  the  previous  year  al¬ 
though  fourth  quarter  earnings  were  de¬ 
pressed  by  losses  at  the  World  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  subsidiary. 

Eamings  for  the  year  totaled  a  record 
$54.9  million  ($1.63  a  share)  compared 
with  $42.0  million  ($1.25)  in  1972,  with 
revenues  up  to  $706  million  from  $611 
million.  In  the  final  quarter,  profits  ad¬ 
vanced  less  than  1  per  cent  to  $13.68 
million  (41  cents  a  share)  from  $13.56 
million  (40  cents)  and  sales  increased  to 
$181  million  from  $165  million. 

*  *  * 

Southam  earnings  up 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  reports  net  income 
before  extraordinary  items  for  1973  rose 
32.1  percent  to  $18,461,000  or  $1.48  a 
share  from  $13,980,000  and  $1.12  in  1972. 

Revenue  for  the  12  months  ended  De¬ 
cember  31  was  up  16.4  percent  to  $183,- 
453.000  from  $157,641,000. 

Net  income  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1973  was  $5,984,000  or  47’/^  cents  a  share, 
up  40.3  percent  from  $4,264,000  and  34  Vi 
cents  a  year  earlier.  Revenue  was  up  21.6 
percent  to  $52,857,000  from  $43,462,000. 

*  *  * 

14.6%  boost  for  Speidel 

Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.  has  announced 
a  14.6  per  cent  increase  in  earnings  for 
1973.  Rollan  Melton,  president,  said  1973 
net  income  was  $6.1  million  on  revenues 
of  $38.1  million.  He  said  1973  was  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  earnings  have 
grown  more  than  14  per  cent. 

Newspapers  in  the  group  include  the 
Press-Citizen,  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Ar- 
gus-Leader,  the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune 
and  the  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan. 
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The  highest  earnings  in  the  history  of 
Dow  Jones  and  Company,  Inc.  have  been 
reported  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1973.  Consolidated  net  income  of  $23,292,- 
408  for  1973  as  compared  to  comparable 
income  for  1972  of  $19,856,291  shows  a 
gain  of  17.3  per  cent. 

Gross  operating  revenues  in  1973  was 
$180,373,654  and  in  1972  amounted  to 
$152,291,837. 

Net  income  for  the  past  fourth  quarter 
was  $6.6  million,  and  in  the  same  period 
of  1972,  it  came  to  $5.3  million. 

In  January,  1973,  the  company  in¬ 
creased  its  ownership  in  Richard  D.  Ir¬ 
win,  Inc.,  and  adopted  the  equity  method. 
The  1973  net  income  also  includes  results 
of  Medford,  (Ore.)  Printing  Co.  since  its 
acquisition  last  April  by  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary. 

Dow  Jones  publishes  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  The  National  Observer,  Barron’s 
financial  weekly  and  the  Dow  Jones  Serv¬ 
ices.  A  subsidiary,  Ottaway  Newspapers, 
publishes  12  dailies  and  five  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

0 

Harte-Hanks’  net  tripled 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  report¬ 
ed  consolidated  net  income  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1973  of  $13,709,696, 
or  $3.16  a  share,  compared  with  $4,768,- 
882,  or  $1.20  a  share,  for  1972. 

Included  in  the  1973  results  is  a  gain 
of  $8,261,122,  or  $1.90  a  share  from  the 
recent  sale  of  the  newspaper  assets  of 
the  Express  Publishing  Company  of  San 
Antonio. 

Consolidated  revenues  for  1973  were 
$83,212,149,  up  from  $69,547,212  in  1972. 
Included  in  the  1973  totals  are  11  months 
of  revenues  amounting  to  $14,551,970 
from  the  Express  Publishing  Company. 

Net  profit  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1973  was  $1,782,413,  or  41  cents  a  share, 
(excluding  the  fourth  quarter  gain  on 
the  San  Antonio  sale)  as  compared  to 
$1,581,647,  or  38  cents  a  share,  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1972. 

Revenues  in  the  fourth  quarter  1972 
were  $21,892,936  (includes  only  two 
months  for  Express  Publishing  Company) 
compared  to  $21,497,147  in  1972. 

*  * 

Multimedia  earnings  rise 

Multimedia,  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.C.,  has 
disclosed  net  earnings  of  $5.9  million  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1973.  The 
figure  in  1972  was  $5.5  million. 

Operating  revenues  for  1973  came  to 
$51.5  million,  a  24  per  cent  increase  over 
1972’s  revenue. 

Multimedia  is  involved  in  newspaper 
publishing  and  television  and  radio  broad¬ 
casting  in  five  southeastern  states. 

• 

Campaign  for  readers 

The  Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer  has  in¬ 
vited  readers  to  help  identify  highway  ob¬ 
stacles  and  roadside  booby  traps  to  motor¬ 
ists.  Pictures  of  such  deathtraps  will  be 
printed  and  prompt  removal  urged  by  the 
Enquirer. 
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New  photo  chief 
rememhers  early 
editorial  advice 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

After  “sliding”  into  photography  during 
his  first  newspaper  joh  as  a  young  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Morning 
Herald,  Harry  Coughanour  moved  to  the 
Pittsburg  Post-Gazette  photo  staff  25 
years  ago  this  January.  He  is  now  newly- 
appointed  as  chief  of  the  department. 

Coughanour  still  recalls  his  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  being  a  combo  man,  taking  pic¬ 
tures  to  illustrate  a  feature  for  the  Her¬ 
ald.  His  own  critique  of  that  effort:  “Ter¬ 
rible.” 

But  otherwise,  he  speaks  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  of  those  early  experiences  in  Union- 
town  and  still  considers  a  small  paper  the 
best  place  to  get  the  essential  over-all 
concept  of  newspaper  operations.  There, 
the  job  first  called  for  helping  out  in 
sports,  reading  proofs,  and  learning  the 
mechanical  operation — all  by  necessity — 
with  some  writing  “when  he  ran  into  a 
story.” 

Coughanour  quotes  the  kindly  advice  of 
the  late  editor  Joe  Dickson,  who  urged  his 


PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  EDITORS'  CHOICES — Harry  Coughanour  picks  the 
above  photo  from  a  picture  story  of  a  police-sniper  confrontation  at  a  city  bridge 
as  "probably  the  best  thing"  he's  done  in  his  career  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  Editors  of  "The  Best  of  Life"  have  included  Coughanour's  1963  picture 
of  Muhammad  Ali  after  a  fight  at  the  Civic  Arena  (below)  in  their  current 
best-selling  photo  book. 


Harry  Coughanour 


beginner:  “Read  the  paper  every  day  and 
read  the  things  you  write  twice.  See  how 
they  are  changed,  and  if  you  can’t  figure 
out  why,  come  in,  and  we’ll  talk.”  The 
first  formal  photo  assignment  was  to 
make  a  picture  of  a  minister  who  was 
retiring.  The  finished  print  somehow 
featured  a  palm  tree  growing  right  out  of 
the  man’s  head.  That  resulted  in  comment 
from  Dickson  about  the  beauty  of  palm 
trees  but  a  warning  on  their  tendency  to 
grow  out  of  heads  as  photo  back¬ 
grounds. 
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And  the  photographer  still  quotes  spe¬ 
cifically  his  early  editor’s  adding,  “When 
you’re  taking  a  picture  of  a  person,  I 
assume  he  has  two  legs.  Let  me  see  his 
face.”  There  was  qualifying  note,  “If  he’s 
a  one-legged  man,  then  back  off  and 
shoot.” 

The  earlier  days  with  Speed  Graphic 
and  flash,  Coughanour  characterizes  as  a 
“physical”  job.  Today  with  ninty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  his  work  35  mm  and  available 
light  photography,  he  sees  a  photogra¬ 
pher’s  job  as  something  new  every  day 
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and  more  versatile  because  of  equipment. 
However,  he  thinks  that  while  picture 
content  in  newsphotography  is  better,  “op¬ 
timum  quality”  is  not  yet  achieved. 

With  seven  staff  photographers  in  his 
department  at  the  Post-Gazette,  the  chief 
still  goes  regularly  on  assignments  and 
“roaming”  time  for  enterprise  shots.  A 
fringe  benefit  of  the  job,  he  suggests,  is 
getting  to  meet  and  talk  with  so  many 
interesting  people — especially  visiting  cel¬ 
ebrities  who  come  to  towm.  In  what  other 
job  could  you  do  that,  he  asks. 
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Weekly  editor  By  Philly  Murtha 

KENTUCKY  WEEKLY  FEATURES  BI-CENTENNIAL 


The  story  of  Kentucky’s  statehood  in  a 
weekly  newspaper  is  a  model  for  other 
states  celebrating  the  bi-centennial  of 
America  over  the  next  two  years.  It  not 
only  serves  as  a  historical  document  and 
educational  medium,  but  it  is  a  positive 
advertising  vehicle. 

The  Jefferson  (Ky.)  Reporter,  a  weekly 
serving  southeastern  suburban  Louisville 
and  Jefferson  County,  with  a  circulation 
of  10,919,  came  out  with  a  46-page  Bi- 
Centennial  issue  on  January  16,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  “true  Kentucky  heritage  and 
its  place  in  the  200th  birthday  celebration 
of  this  great  nation.” 

The  weekly  has  reached  over  26,000 
families  already  since  publication,  and  has 
shown  an  advertising  linage  increase  of 
30  per  cent  over  any  previous  issue  in  its 
20  year  history,  according  to  the  Report¬ 
er’s  publisher,  Lewis  Conn. 

The  Jefferson  Reporter  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  independently  in  1953,  after  a  new 
General  Electric  plant  opened  with  a 
growth  potential  in  excess  of  20,000  in 
Louisville  suburbs.  It  w’as  started  as  a 
weekly  tabloid  by  Conn  and  his  brother. 

In  1966,  the  Reporter  joined  seven  other 
newspapers  to  set  up  a  co-op  printing 
plant  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  20  miles  away 
according  to  Conn. 

Because  of  favorable  experience  in  co¬ 
op  journalism,  the  Reporter  and  seven  of 
eight  newspapers  plus  another  merged  in 
1968  to  form  Newspapers  Inc.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  began  to  grow  quite  rapidly  acquir¬ 
ing  other  papers. 

Newspapers  Inc.  was  acquired  by  Land¬ 
mark  Communications  in  September  of 
1973.  Landmark  has  dailies  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Greensboro,  N.C. 
There  was  no  change  in  personnel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Conn.  Now  the  Reporter  is  one 
of  a  group  of  23  Landmark-owned  week¬ 
lies,  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  It  is  the 
only  suburban  paper.  Conn  states.  The 
others  are  county  seat  w’eeklies. 

Genesis  of  issue 

The  genesis  of  the  Kentucky  Bi- 
Centennial  issue  came  from  a  Landmark 
policy  decision  to  mark  Kentucky’s  birth 
with  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby,  which  will  be  honored  with 
the  “Kentucky  Derby  Festival,”  April 
26-May  4,  and  the  running  of  the  100th 
world  famous  horse  race. 

Conn  said  that  January  tends  to  be  a 
rather  “negative  month,”  and  that  this 
issue  has  had  great  reader  and  advertis¬ 
ing  support  and  appeal.  Six  of  Land¬ 
mark’s  newspapers  have  done  anniversary 
issues  through  January,  Conn  said.  How¬ 
ever,  he  noted  that  the  Reporter  is  one  of 
the  largest. 

Work  on  the  special  issue  began  three 
months  ago,  under  Jane  Wehner,  bi¬ 
centennial  editor.  Mrs.  Wehner  was 
formerly  the  Reporter’s  news  editor,  who 
retired  to  become  a  mother,  according  to 
Conn.  “She  works  part-time  a  couple  of 
days  a  week,  and  this  is  the  second  special 
issue  she’s  done  in  six  months,”  Conn 


reported.  The  first  was  a  43-page  “Prog¬ 
ress  1973”  issue,  published  in  July,  1973, 
which  took  a  futuristic  look  into  Louisville 
and  suburbs.  Conn  said  that  research  was 
done  on  what  the  community  would  be  like 
in  the  year  2000  including  reports  on  com¬ 
merce  education,  environment,  govern¬ 
ment,  transportation.  However,  from  cur¬ 
rent  results.  Conn  feels  that  the  Bi- 
Centennial  special  proves  that  “the  past 
has  more  appeal  than  the  future.” 

The  issue  was  planned  in  three  sec¬ 
tions.  The  first  section  included  news-hole, 
editorial  and  feature  material.  A  second 
and  third  part  were  filled  with  compre¬ 
hensive  historical,  personal,  investigative 
reporting  on  Kentucky  statehood  and  on 
Louisville. 

“The  old  pictures  were  important  in  our 
planning.  We  were  fortunate  to  have  a 
gentleman  with  a  fine  library  of  old  pho¬ 
tos,  and  we  arranged  with  him  to  use 
pictures.  We  also  had  quite  a  few  con¬ 
tributions  from  readers  including  photos 
of  families,  streets  and  local  areas,”  Conn 
said. 

Advertising  planned 

Advertising  was  planned  with  a  special 
twist,  according  to  the  publisher.  Adver¬ 
tising  director  Harry  W.  Klein  designed  a 
scroll  announcement  stressing  the  figure 
of  26,000  family  readership  with  distribu¬ 
tion  to  non-subscribers  and  subscribers. 
The  scroll  also  assured  advertisers  of  con¬ 
tinued  exposure  through  additional  print¬ 
ed  souvenir  copies.  The  last  line  of  the 
promotion  read  “Discuss  your  place  in 
Kentucky  .  .  .  reserve  your  place  in  his¬ 
tory.” 

Special  lay-outs  were  also  scheduled  to 
relate  to  the  bi-centennial  theme.  Adver¬ 
tisers  did  respond  to  the  special  issue 
approach  and  appeal,  according  to  the 
publisher;  enough  to  give  ads  a  historical 
peg  in  typography  and  design  to  help 
flavor  the  editorial  copy. 

The  Reporter  was  the  first,  except  for  a 
Louisville  city  magazine,  to  honor  its  heri¬ 
tage.  Conn  said  that  the  dailies  have  had 
little  coverage  so  far  in  the  area. 

He  feels  that  from  a  sales  and  editorial 
standpoint,  the  Bi-centennial  of  the  na¬ 
tion  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
render  a  service  and  make  it  profitable. 

News  editor  Charles  Springer  told  E  & 
P  “it  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  journals 
on  history  that  has  ever  been  compiled  in 
Kentucky.”  He  said  it  is  the  kind  of  edi¬ 
tion  people  will  keep  to  look  over  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Readership  response  has  been  gratify¬ 
ing.  According  to  Springer,  schools  and 
historical  societies  have  been  most  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  issue  requests  have  come  from 
the  Kentucky  General  Assembly.  “In  fact, 
each  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
received  extra  issues,”  he  added. 

Senior  citizens  have  also  turned  out  to 
purchase  extra  copies  of  the  issue. 
Springer  said  40-60  elderly  people  have 
responded  so  far.  Another  interested  man 
bought  100  copies  to  send  to  transplanted 


Kentuckians  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  issue  has  comprehensive  historical 
reporting.  The  first  Kentucky  celebration 
sections  is  fronted  by  a  page  of  antique 
photos  depicting  scenes  from  historic 
Jefferson  County  areas;  Louisville  Boos¬ 
ters  in  the  ’20’s;  Actor-Commedian  Joe  E. 
Brown  at  Churchill  Downs.  Inside  there 
are  features  and  photos  of  historic  hotels, 
the  first  pioneers,  the  most  famous  res¬ 
ident:  Henry  Watterson,  former  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  the  state’s 
earliest  elections;  the  life  of  a  country 
doctor;  a  history  of  the  highway  system 
with  maps,  plus  landmark  highlights. 

The  second  part  is  led  by  a  full-page 
facsimilie  of  the  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety’s  copy  of  a  Kentucky  map  dated 
1784.  Inside  is  the  official  view  of  the 
Bi-centennial  year  from  Kentucky  Gover¬ 
nor  Wendell  Ford.  There  are  also  remarks 
from  Congressmen  Gene  Snyder  and  Ro¬ 
mano  L.  Mazzoli,  and  Senator  Marlow  W. 
Cook.  There  is  a  time-line  capsule  of  na¬ 
tional  history  going  back  to  1584;  as  well 
as  coverage  of  the  first  Kentucky  Derby. 
A  two-page  spread  “Louisville  Pan¬ 
orama”  includes  sketches  and  photos  of 
the  city-proper. 

Contributors  featured 

Another  facet  of  the  issue’s  breadth  is 
the  list  of  added  contributors:  Robert  Em¬ 
mett  McDowell,  historian,  author;  Colonel 
R.  G.  Potter,  collector  of  historic  photo¬ 
graphs;  Richard  Conn,  brother  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  publisher  and  founder  of  the  Report¬ 
er,  whose  main  avocation  is  Kentucky 
history. 

The  Jefferson  Reporter  is  a  pace-maker. 
It  was  the  first  paper  to  go  offset  in 
Kentucky  in  1957.  It  is  carrier-distributed 
and  about  2,000  issues  are  mailed. 

The  Reporter  is  also  the  recipient  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association’s  “Best  Ken¬ 
tucky  Weekly  Newspaper”  award  for 
1965,  1967,  1969,  1970  and  1972.  It  has 
won  several  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Awards  for  editorial  excellence,  and 
literally  scooped  the  world  with  details  on 
the  settlement  of  a  14  week  General  Elec¬ 
tric  strike  in  1970  (See  E  &  P,  January  1, 
1970). 

• 

Arizona  group  expands 

Richard  and  Ann  David  have  sold  the 
Gila  Bend  (Ariz.)  Herald  to  Donovan 
Kramer,  president  of  Casa  Grande  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

The  Davids  will  devote  full  time  to  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Ajo  Copper  News  which  was 
not  included  in  the  sale  of  the  Herald. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Gila  Bend  Herald 
adds  another  newspaper  to  the  growing 
Casa  Grande  chain.  Papers  now  owned  by 
Kramer  include  the  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.) 
Dispatch,  published  three  times  weekly; 
the  Florence  Reminder  and  Blade 
Tribune,  the  Coolidge  Examiner,  and  The 
Eloy  Enterprise,  all  published  weekly  in 
Pinal  County,  Arizona.  The  Gila  Bend 
Herald  is  located  in  Maricopa  County,  70 
miles  southwest  of  Phoenix.  All  papers 
are  printed  in  the  Casa  Grande  offset 
plant. 

The  transaction  was  handled  by  Dean 
D.  Sellers,  western  newspaper  broker, 
with  offices  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 
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. . .  look  what's  happening 
in  DOWNTOWN . 


From  an  architectural 
model  by  the  Inter¬ 
nationally  famed 

MINORU 

YAMASAKI 


THE  NEW  $200,000,000.00  WILLIAMS  CENTER! 


NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

.  .  .  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
dramatic  downtown  rejuvenations 
in  a  decade.  A  50  story  bank  build¬ 
ing,  headquarters  for  the  world¬ 
wide  Williams  Companies,  a  luxury 
convention  hotel,  a  2^/2  acre  Green, 


and  adjacent  will  be  a  new 
$14,000,000  Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter.  Make  YOUR  selling  plans  now, 
to  include  this  booming,  beautiful, 
high  income  and  responsive  mar¬ 
ket,  completely  covered  by  ... . 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 


Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 
Representatives  —  Branliajn 

/  NEWSPAPER  SALES 


I  Si«r 


Bike  makers  see 
sales  boom  with 
newspaper  help 

The  bicycle  industry,  coasting  into  a 
10-speed  sales  era,  has  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  on  its  mind  in  at  least  two  direc¬ 
tions. 

One  is  advertising;  the  other  is  a  major 
market  for  its  products. 

First,  the  latter.  Several  manufacturers 
attending  the  annual  Bicycle  Institute  of 
.America  convention  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
last  week  said  there  is  a  growing  demand 
from  circulation  executives  for  bikes  that 
would  enable  carriers  to  handle  larger 
loads.  The  fuel  shortage,  they  have  been 
told,  may  force  newspapers  to  phase  out 
motor  routes. 

Irwin  Ilayutin,  president  of  Pettee  Cy¬ 
cle,  said  he  had  been  contacted  by  “large 
newspaper  people”  who  are  anxious  to 
have  the  industry  produce  a  heavy-duty 
delivery  bike. 

Maintenance  of  the  traditional  home  de¬ 
livery  system  by  newspapers  was  also 
mentioned  as  an  important  concern  of  the 
bicycle  makers.  Some  noted  the  growth  of 
sales  of  unicycles  in  this  market. 

A  forecast  of  rationing  of  bikes,  if  the 
fuel  scarcity  continues  indefinitely,  was 
voiced  in  some  of  the  BIA  discussions  but 
the  concensus  was  that  the  industy  was 
prepared  to  service  the  “gold  mine”  they 
have  cornered. 

With  sales  of  15.5  million  bikes  last 
year  and  the  outlook  for  100  million  bike 
riders  by  the  end  of  this  year,  manufac¬ 
turers  said  they  looked  to  distributors  and 
retailers  for  aggressive  merchandising. 
Not  only  do  the  many  varieties  of  foreign 
and  domestic  bikes  call  for  local  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  the  parts  and  service  business  can 
be  made  appealing  to  customers. 


Buying  Boston? 


Be  sure  to  include 
WORCESTER 
The  other  major 
market  in  the 
Nation’s  5th  largest  A.D.I. 

Boston  and  Worcester 
are  separate 
newspaper  markets. 

Always  add  the 
Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette. 

Most  advertisers  do. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  t  GAZETTE 

Daily  Over  150,000;  Sunday  Over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO&O 


-As  a  fine  example  of  merchandising,  the 
BIA  unofficially  cited  Larry  Kalkowski  of 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  for  “making  big 
waves  in  the  bicycle  retail  world  of 
western  Massachusetts.”  Kalkowski  has 
established  three  stores.  He  manages  all 
of  their  advertising,  using  newspaper  ads 
in  Greenfield,  Holyoke  and  Springfield 
newspapers  along  with  radio  and  tv 
spots. 

Newspaper  ad  salesmen,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  might  develop  equally  good  ac¬ 
counts  by  helping  bicycle  repair  and  sales 
shops  to  grow  out  of  back-street  and  base¬ 
ment  locations  with  smart  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

Dealer  promotion  aids  are  available 
through  the  American  Ricyclistt,  461 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  10001.  Chicago 
area  bike  dealers  are  having  a  Midwest 
Spring  Bicycle  Show  March  2-3  at  the 
Drake  Oakbrook  Hotel.  The  next  national 
trade  show  is  scheduled  March  16-20  at 
Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

• 

Newspapers  are  added 
to  Bic’s  media  plan 

Bic  Pen  Corporation,  Milford,  Conn., 
will  utilize  a  $1.5  million  newspaper  ad 
campaign  to  help  introduce  its  new  pan¬ 
tyhose  product  called  “Fannyhose.” 

According  to  David  Furman,  ad  manag¬ 
er,  this  is  the  first  time  Bic  has  used  a 
major  print  budget  for  one  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  company,  he  said,  usually  uses 
television  for  its  writing  instruments  and 
lighters,  with  only  occasional  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines.  Fannyhose  will  still 
have  a  $6  million  prime  time  tv  budget 
this  year. 

“We’re  trying  innovations  to  fit  new 
marketing  needs,”  he  explained.  Furman 
also  .said  Bic  was  shifting  some  of  its  tv 
budget  into  an  increased  print  schedule 
for  the  first  time  this  year. 

-Ads  created  by  N.W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
New  York,  are  expected  to  break  in  April 
in  color  ads  in  Sunday  supplements  and 
major  papers.  Both  tv  and  newspapers 
messages,  aimed  at  white  collar  women, 
will  center  on  the  $1.39  pantyhose’s  better 
fit.  Explained  Furman,  “They’re  weaved 
differently  in  the  front  and  back  for  snug¬ 
ness  around  the  waist  and  hips.  .And  if 
they  fit  better  in  the  fanny,  they’ll  fit 
better  all  over.” 

Bic  expects  to  gain  national  distribution 
through  its  200,000  retail  outlets  which 
carry  other  products  manufactured  by  the 
company.  Furman  said,  while  no  plans 
have  been  completed,  Bic  will  probably 
use  a  geographical  roll-out.  The  product 
was  introduced  in  Denver  and  Kansas 
City  last  week. 

• 

Converts  to  ‘all  day’ 

The  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sim- 
Telegram  switched  to  “all  day”  publishing 
on  February  4.  As  separate  names  the 
Sun  and  the  Evening  Telegram  will  no 
longer  be  published.  The  paper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  eight  morning  editions  and 
two  afternoon  editions.  The  change  pri¬ 
marily  affects  the  business  and  production 
departments. 

EDITOR 


Hi-fi  ads  to  be  used 
in  L&M’s  comeback  bid 

“Wide  open  flavor”  is  the  theme  of  Lig¬ 
gett  &  Myers  Inc.’s  new  print  campaign  to 
relaunch  its  top  brand. 

Scheduled  to  break  on  March  1,  L&M 
will  use  full  color  hi-fi  preprint  ads  in  top 
25  market  newspapers  as  well  as  maga¬ 
zine,  billboard  and  news  supplements.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  .Arthur  E.  Sloat,  president  of 
the  cigaret  division,  the  campaign  will  be 
the  “biggest  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  introduction”  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory.  It  will  first  break  in  Western  mar¬ 
kets. 

.Although  no  official  estimate  of  ad 
spending  has  been  released,  the  company 
claimed  no  other  company  would  “out- 
spend  us  during  this  introduction.”  Win¬ 
ston  and  Marlboro,  top  brands  in  both 
sales  and  ad  expenditures,  exceed  $20  mil¬ 
lion  annually. 

The  program,  created  by  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  Inc.,  New  York,  is  apparently  a 
repositioning  move  for  the  L&M  brand 
which  has  faltered  in  the  sales  category 
during  recent  years.  The  campaign  now 
emphasizes  a  “full-flavor  image,”  intro¬ 
duces  not  only  a  new  blend  but  new  pack¬ 
aging  and  the  development  of  a  cork  tip 
filter.  Ads  feature  a  rugged  shirtless  man 
seen  clearing  an  area  for  his  mountain 
cabin. 

.According  to  Sloat,  L&M  will  continue 
to  use  the  single  male  to  establish  a  brand 
image  in  a  strategy  somewhat  similar  to 
Philip  Morris’  Marlboro  man.  “He’s  a 
strong,  silent,  self-reliant  individual  who 
is  on  his  own,”  explained  Sloat. 

While  L&M  awaits  results  from  its 
Western  market  introduction,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  its  “L&M  Moment”  campaign 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

• 

Steady  growth  seen 
by  Knight  president 

Executives  of  Knight  Newspapers  are 
counting  on  a  steady  growth  pattern  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  some  uncertainties  in 
profits  this  year. 

But  Knight  president  Alvah  H.  Chap¬ 
man  Jr.  told  the  Florida  Institutional  In¬ 
vestors  Conference  (February  8)  at  Walt 
Disney  World  that  KNI  would  continue  its 
policy  of  not  making  yearly  forecasts  pub¬ 
lic. 

“Our  view  of  the  long  range  is  perhaps 
better  than  that  of  the  short  range,” 
Chapman  said.  “We  believe  our  growth 
will  continue  at  essentially  the  same  pace 
in  the  next  five  years  as  the  rate  in  the 
past  five.  Percentage  of  growth  may  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

“We  expect  our  present  newspapers 
will  increase  their  profitability  because  of 
their  basic  quality  and  the  technological 
innovations  which  are  in  store  for  all  of 
us.  We  also  expect  to  acquire  more  news¬ 
papers.” 

Chapman  faced  the  financial  analysts  at 
a  time  when  shares  of  KNI  were  being 
quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
at  about  50  percent  of  the  price  a  year 
ago. 
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You  Get  An  UnbeataUe 
Combination  of  Speed, 
Economy  and  Dependabiiity 
From  the  P-53A 


Bundiing  in  Birmingham 
with  the  P-53AS 

Four  P-53  Automatic  Systems  handle  the  bun¬ 
dling  chores  in  the  Circulation  Department  of 
the  Birmingham  News  Post-Herald.  With  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  258,000,  The  News  puts  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  P-53s  on  the  line — day  in  and 
day  out.  In  Birmingham,  as  in  other  circulation 
departments  all  over  the  country,  the  P-53s  are 
on  the  job  because  they  are  both  economical 
and  dependable. 

WELB-IOC  P-53AS,  With 
Poiy  strapping,  Compression 
Bar,  Bundio  Stops  and 
Automatic  Baits,  is  Your 
Bost  Strappor  Buy. 

%  Fast — a  maximum  of  30  ties  per  minute 
0  Economical — 3/16"  WELD-LOC  Polypropylene 
strapping  is  less  than  $1.39  per  1,000  ft.  (including 
seals  every  4  ft.) 

0  Dependable — positive  “SURE-SEAL”  joint  can’t 
snag  open 

Accessories  include:  BW-60  Bottom  Wrap/TT-55 
Turning  Table  /  RT-90  Transfer  Table  (right  or 
left  discharge) 


JtAldSTATES  WIRE 

Packaging  SysteAAs 


Crawfordsville,  Indiana  47933  /  Division  of  Keystone  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc. 


Call  “WES”  GREAVU  /  (317)  362-0940 


16-7311 


news-people 


Georoe  Dansack — to  assistant  con¬ 
troller  and  Donald  L.  Means — to  auditor 
of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Raglin — to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal.  Raglin  was  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  paper  in 
1962  when  he  left  to  head  a  Lincoln  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising  firm. 

*  *  * 

Staff  changes  at  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune  include:  Ste\’E  Casey,  from  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  to  sports.  Marjorie  Rice 
and  Carl  Larsen  to  Action  Line  and  copy 
editor,  respectively.  Don  Rogers,  from 
Action  Line  to  general  assignment. 

*  *  * 

Additions  to  the  San  Diego  Union  copy 
desk  are:  Carleton  Smith,  from  the 
Boston  Globe;  Doug  Walker,  from  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News;  Dick  Smith, 
from  the  Stars  &  Stripes  sports  desk. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Hess,  former  reporter  and 
Mentor  bureau  chief  for  the  Plainesville 
(Oh.)  Telegraph — to  managing  editor  of 
Airconditioning  &  Refrigeration  Business, 
a  monthly  magazine. 

*  ♦  * 

Philip  K.  Hanna — to  circulation  man- 
manager  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal. 
He  was  previously  district  sales  manager 
for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Milton  Q.  Ford — to  executive  vice- 
president  of  Hamilton-Landis  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  national  media  brokers. 


J.  M.  McMasfer  S.  S.  Ingham 

John  M.  McMaster,  publisher  of  the 
Ayer  (Mass.)  Public  Spirit  and  the  Fort 
Devens  Dispatch — elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Press  Association.  Other 
new  officers  include:  Catherine  Stewart, 
editor  of  the  Barrington  (R.I.)  Times, 
first  vicepresident;  James  R.  Thompson, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Piscataquis  Ob¬ 
server,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Me.,  second  vice- 
president;  Robert  Blake,  Rochester 
(N.H.)  Courier,  secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Alan  B.  Poland,  former  bureau  chief 
of  the  Wilmington  (Dela.)  News-Journal 
in  Sussex  County,  Dela. — joined  the  cor¬ 
porate  public  relations  staff  of  ICI  Amer¬ 
ica  Inc.  in  Wilmington. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  N.  Hume  III — to  managing 
editor  of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 
He  has  been  with  the  paper  since  1966. 


R.  C.  Follett  J.  H.  Schachf 

Stephen  S.  Ingham,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun.  RoY  C.  Follett  succeeds 
Ingham  as  classified  manager  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  John  H. 
Schacht  becomes  promotion  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  paper. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Urbano  Chapa  has  retired  after  25 
years  in  the  composing  room  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News. 

«  *  * 

Robert  E.  Wathey — from  employment 
manager  of  the  New  York  News  to  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  personnel  relations. 
Arthur  D.  Wilson  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Wathey  as  employment  manager. 
The  News  has  also  announced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  James  W.  Artz  from  labor  re¬ 
lations  manager  to  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh  has 
been  promoted  from  circulation  sales  man¬ 
ager  to  assistant  business  manager. 

«  *  * 

William  A.  Winterer,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  a  public  member  of 
the  Minnesota  Board  of  Accountancy  by 
Governor  Wendell  R.  Anderson. 

«  *  « 

Jack  Lough,  publisher  of  the  Albion 
(Neb.)  News — to  administrative  assistant 
to  Nebraska  Congressman  Dave  Martin. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  W.  Clawson,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington  Post,  has  been 
named  White  House  director  of  commu¬ 
nications.  He  succeeds  Herbert  Klein, 
who  returned  to  private  business  last 
summer.  Clawson  will  report  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  press  secretary  Ronald 
Ziegler. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Glasscock,  former  publisher  of 
the  Alpine  (Tex.)  Ava/anc/ie,  is  now  doing 
public  relations  work  for  an  Austin,  Tex. 
savings  and  loan  association. 

♦  *  * 

W.  D.  O’Donovan  has  been  promoted 
from  news  editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Virginia  Gazette,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Hope  Reese  has  been  named  social  editor. 

«  *  * 

Robert  L.  Cramer,  former  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Press,  has  been  named  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  paper.  During  the  past  year 
he  has  been  associate  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  city  of  Atlantic  City. 


Eighty  highly  traineci, 
experienced  and  aggressive 
salesmen  in  17  offices  are  “popping 
the  question”  to  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  everyday.  Branham 
men  go  right  to  the  source  of 
advertising  and  make  it  a  point  to 
ask  for  the  order.  Our  approach 
in  selling  allows  no  room 
for  a  Miles  Standish. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  j 

/  NEWSPAPER  SALES 
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in  the  news 


V.  Zasfrow 


H.  Barger 


F.  L.  Tovey 


C.  Crittenden 


Three  promotions  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle  advertising  department  include: 
Vern  Zastrow,  from  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  advertising  director.  Herb 
Barger  to  classified  advertising  manager, 
and  Frank  L.  Tovey  to  classified  sales 
manager. 

«  * 

Two  staff  changes  announced  by  the 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times:  Harold  Stout, 
assistant  sports  editor — to  sports  editor, 
succeeding  Jack  Harris,  who  has  resigned 
to  go  into  banking.  Rusty  Cone — to  chief 
photographer,  replacing  Rayburn  Sparks, 
who  has  accepted  a  position  with  Florence 
State  University. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Russell,  vicepresident  and  sports 
director  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
has  been  named  to  the  Tennessee  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame.  Russell,  who  has  headed 
the  Banner  sports  department  since  1930, 
is  the  first  newspaperman  named  to  his 
state’s  Hall  of  Fame  while  still  an  active 
journalist. 

*  *  « 

Edward  D.  Williams,  aviation  writer 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal — to  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  United  Air  Lines 
in  Chicago. 

*  * 

Jim  W.  Casey,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald.  He  has  also 
served  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  Casey  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Robert  S.  Brashears,  who 
died  in  December. 

*  *  * 

Two  editorial  promotions  at  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.I.)  Call  have  been  announced. 
James  Anagnostos — to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  Leonard  S.  Edgerly  takes  over  as 
suburban  editor. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Patafio,  winner  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
AP  Association  award  in  1971  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  local  reporting — named  city 
editor  of  the  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Item.  He  has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
paper. 

«  *  * 

Betsy  Brockway  Halliday,  formerly 
general  reporter  and  fashion  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star's  women’s  depart¬ 
ment,  is  writing  a  column,  “Round  and 
About’’  for  the  Star.  “Round  and  About’’ 
replaces  Punch  Harris’  “Punch  Lines,” 
which  is  being  discontinued  with  Ms. 
Harris’  retirement. 


Cleo  B.  Crittenden,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald — to 
assistant  publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram. 
He  succeeds  C.  A.  Schulz,  who  retired 
last  November. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Small,  for  the  past  12 

years  Washington  bureau  chief  for  CBS 
News — named  senior  vicepresident,  direc¬ 
tor  of  news,  succeeding  Gordon  Manning, 
who  has  been  named  CBS  News  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  assistant  to  the  president. 

Sanford  Socolow,  a  former  reporter  for 
International  News  Service  —  appointed 
Washington  bureau  chief,  effective  in 
March. 

*  *  * 

Julian  Goodman,  president  and  chief 
executive  of  National  Broadcasting  Co. — 
named  chairman  and  chief  executive,  re¬ 
placing  David  C.  Adams,  who  was  made 
vicechairman.  Herbert  S.  Schlosser — 
named  president  of  NBC,  and  Robert  T. 
Howard,  president  of  the  tv  network. 

*  * 

The  results  of  the  elections  of  the 
Texas  Advertising  Managers  Association 
are:  JoE  Kendrick,  Waco-Tribune-Her- 
ald,  president;  Lou  Lindsey,  Midland  Re- 
jrublic-Telegram,  sergeant-at-arms;  Bill 
Zeiss,  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Everett  Busiiell,  Austin  Amer¬ 
ican  Statesman,  secretary-treasurer. 

«  * 

Kermit  W.  King — to  southeastern  sales 
representative,  Nolan-Jampol  Inc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Marie  Coutu,  formerly  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American — to  women’s  news 
writer.  Cathy  Davidson,  who  previously 
held  Ms.  Coutu’s  position,  has  joined 
Neivsday  as  a  reporter. 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself  against 
libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violation  .  .  .  up  to  a  maximum.  Beyond  that, 
the  risk  may  be  more  than  you'  II  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We'  II  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one  of  our  5  U.S. 
offices  which  is  nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  6410S.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Houston. 
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Glenn  E.  Hanna — to  manager  of  edu¬ 
cational  services  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  education  division  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

♦  *  * 

H.  David  Bender — to  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  for  the  Record,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J. 

If  *  if 

Mrs.  Bill  Roberson,  formerly  society 
editor  of  the  Pawhuska  (Okl.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal-Capital — to  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

The  Dallas  News-Texan,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  results  of  a  recent  manage¬ 
ment  election.  Bill  Rives,  former  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  and  sports  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  company.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Robert  M.  Johnson,  who  died 
on  January  21.  Bob  Canon,  publisher  of 
the  Garland  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  in  charge  of  financial 
operations.  Richard  Stout,  News-Texan 
treasurer,  has  been  named  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  financial  operations. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jackson  C.  Peck — to  editorial  staff  of 
the  North  Miami  Beach  Community  News. 
He  was  previously  an  assistant  professor, 
U.  of  South  Dakota  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  Daly  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  journalism  and  mass  communications 
department  at  Kansas  State  U.,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Kan.  Daly’s  journalism  experience 

includes  positions  as  urban  affairs  re¬ 

porter  for  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Register  and  as  education  and  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Clinton 
(Iowa)  Herald. 

if  if  if 

James  H.  Jesse,  publisher  of  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal — elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Barnett 
Bank  of  Pensacola. 

♦  *  * 

Lee  Butcher — named  editor  of  Florida 
Trend  magazine.  He  has  been  managing 
editor  since  joining  the  Pensacola  News- 
Journal  in  May  from  the  Roanoke  Times. 

a  if  if 

Lyndell  N.  Williams,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
for  the  past  13  years — named  executive 
director  of  the  Texas  Press  Association 
in  Austin,  succeeding  William  G.  Boykin, 
who  earlier  announced  he  was  going  to 
Chicago  as  manager  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 


Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 

18  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 
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. .  Energy  Crisis  — - . 

WHAT  ARE  NEWSPAPERS  DOING? 


Fuel  oil  is  being  saved  at  the  Chicago 
Sun  Times-Daily  Netvs  building  at  the 
rate  of  13,686  gallons  a  year  by  turning 
off  about  one-tenth  of  the  lights  it  normal¬ 
ly  uses  in  its  round-the-clock  operations. 

Bulk  of  the  savings  is  realized  by  turn¬ 
ing  off  500  miscellaneous  lighting  fixtures 
inside  the  building,  sparing  27  gallons  of 
oil  each  day. 

On  the  roof  where  two  banks  of  high- 
powered  lights  illuminate  the  papers’ 
name,  turning  off  one  bank  of  light  eight 
hours  early  has  saved  80  kilowatt  hours, 
or  two  gallons  of  fuel  oil  per  day. 

Establishment  of  priorities  for  lighting 
in  the  press  room  has  also  effected  worth¬ 
while  savings.  Vapor  lights  are  turned  off 
for  a  portion  of  each  Sunday  when  not 
needed.  This  amounts  to  278  kilowatt 
hours  per  Sunday. 


The  Cleveland  Press  is  reminding  read¬ 
ers  to  conserve  energy  by  printing  car¬ 
toons  created  by  chief  editorial  artist  Jim 
Herron.  The  cartoons  are  dropped  in  as 
fillers  throughout  the  paper. 

The  “Commuter  Computer”  service  of 
the  Des  Moines  Tribune  is  helping  lowans 
organize  car  pools  and  save  gasoline. 

More  than  700  readers  have  filled  out 
registration  forms  and  mailed  them  to  the 
newspaper  for  processing.  Each  has  been 
provided  with  a  personal  printout  of 
those  with  matching  car  pool  needs. 
Preparation  for  the  public  service  began 
in  late  summer  when  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Tribune  checked  with  the 
newspaper’s  data  processing  personnel  to 
determine  what  type  of  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  could  be  programmed.  Plans  were 
then  set  aside  until  the  opportune  time — 
and  that  came  with  the  announcement  of 
the  energy  crisis  in  October. 

The  greater  Des  Moines  area  was  di¬ 
vided  into  small  areas  and  numbered. 
Natural  boundaries  such  as  rivers,  rail¬ 
road  tracks,  the  freeway,  parks  and  open 
areas  were  used  as  much  as  possible. 
Readers  were  asked  to  determine  in  which 
area  they  lived  and  worked.  Because  some 
live  near  the  boundary  with  another  area 
they  were  asked  to  also  put  down  the 
number  of  that  area  if  it  was  within  three 
blocks  of  their  home. 

They  were  asked  to  give  their  working 
hours,  days  of  work,  whether  or  not  they 
had  a  car  available  to  drive  and  if  smok¬ 
ing  in  a  car  would  offend  them. 

The  information  relating  to  where  they 
live  and  work  and  the  hours  they  work 
was  fed  into  the  computer.  A  personal 
printout  was  made  for  each  person  listing 
others  who  matched  on  these  items.  A 
half-hour  leeway  was  allowed  for  working 
hours. 


The  Gazette's 

Energy  tips! 

Readers  share  ideas 

Pats  aloog  your  tips  by  writinis,  in  no  more  than  100  words,  to 
Energy  Ups.  Gaxotte.  P.O.  Box  »0.  Reno,  Nevada  89504  " 

Here's  a  hint  for  bread  bakers:  “If  your  water 
heater  has  a  flat  top  and  you  sometimes  bake  yeast- 
raised  bread  or  coffee-cake,”  writes  Mrs.  Icyl 
Menard  of  Reno,  “place  a  book  first  (so  it  won’t  be 
too  hot)  and  on  that  set  the  bowl  containing  the 
dough.  When  the  bread  is  in  pans,  keep  it  atop  the 
water  heater,  too.” 

The  Reno  Evening  (iazette  has  begun  a 
page  1  feature,  called  Energy  tips!,  which 
executive  editor  Warren  Lerude  describes 
as  an  attempt  to  “get  at  the  energy  crisis 
from  the  view  of  the  average  man.” 

Lerude  said  the  idea  came  from  a  city 
councilwoman  who  suggested  “we  run 
some  kind  of  tips,  offering  institutional¬ 
ized  ‘how  to  do  it’  material.  We  localized 
that  by  inviting  our  readers  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions.  They’re  responding  with  two  to 
five  letters  a  day,  sharing  the  every  day 
home,  office,  recreational  solutions.” 

Lerude  said  the  feature  “reduces  a  lot 
of  the  weighty  energy  crisis  topics  of  the 
day  to  the  level  that  touches  lives  most.” 

*  *  * 

Panax  Publishing  Company  called  to¬ 
gether  experts  in  cities  and  states  where 
the  company  publishes  newspapers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  government,  energy  and  the  econo¬ 
my. 

The  information  recorded  during  a 
three-hour  session  provided  material  for  a 
special  12-page  section  of  the  Daily 
Calumet,  Sun-Journal  and  the  News,  pub¬ 
lications  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  of 
Panax.  What  various  civic  and  state  gov¬ 
ernment,  industrial  and  business  officials 
had  to  say  was  printed  in  the  section,  with 
pictures,  and  distributed  free  to  the  pa¬ 
pers’  circulation  lists.  There  was  no  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Publisher  James  A.  Linen,  who  moder¬ 
ated  the  program,  said  his  papers  hoped 
that  the  dissemination  of  materials  in  the 
special  section  (tabloid)  w'ould  help  in¬ 
form  the  public  and  make  everyone  more 
interested,  aware  and  concerned  about  the 
world  we  live  in. 

*  «  * 

Changeable  midwest  weather,  especially 
in  winter,  put  a  crimp  in  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  Indianapolis  Star  that  it’s 
page  one  “Slow  Down”  car  w'indow’  decal 
could  be  displayed  by  motorists  who 
clipped  it  from  the  paper.  The  city  had  15 
inches  of  snow  that  day  and  autos  were 
crawling. 

However,  the  Star  wanted  to  perform  a 
service  to  help  remind  people  of  the  need 
to  slow  down  and  conserve  gasoline.  It 
also  answers  a  request  from  many  people 
who  wanted  something  to  put  in  their 
windows  to  remind  other  motorists  to  slow 
down. 

The  white  warning  on  a  red  background 
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said  slow  down  would  save  gasoline,  lives 
and  money  and  cautioned  “keep  it  under 
55  mph.” 

*  ♦  * 

Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  mini-computer  to  monitor  and 
control  the  electrical  systems  used  in  the 
production  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News. 

When  the  computer  spots  sudden  surges 
of  electrical  energy — such  as  when  the 
giant  presses  start  up — it  automatically 
cuts  off  non-critical  equipment. 

This  means  that  PNI’s  power  demand 
stays  at  an  even  level.  Without  the  com¬ 
puter,  there  would  be  heavy  surges  in 
power  demand — and  wasted  energy — 
especially  at  press  times. 

The  computer  is  an  IBM  System/7  proc¬ 
ess  control  unit,  located  in  the  5th  floor 
engineering  room.  A  small  unit,  it  is  20 
inches  wide,  31%  inches  deep  and  47  in¬ 
ches  high.  Attached  to  it  is  a  small  key¬ 
board  for  printouts. 

Philadelphia  Electric,  which  supplies 
energy  to  the  PNI  Building,  has  a  power 
demand  meter  in  the  plant.  This  measures 
the  electrical  surges  coming  into  the  plant 
at  half-hour  intervals. 

.At  present,  the  system  is  being  used  to 
temporarily  shut  down  (for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time)  the  air-conditioning  and  heat 
fan  motors.  In  the  future,  it  could  be  used 
for  shutting  down  lighting  in  unmanned 
areas  and  for  security  monitoring. 


Senior  citizens  buy 
paper  at  reduced  rate 

The  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  is  selling 
senior  subscribers  (65  or  over)  for  lOf 
less  a  week  for  home  delivery.  The  sav¬ 
ings,  according  to  Donald  Chown,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  amounts  to  as  much  as  $9  a 
year  at  monthly  rates. 

Chown  said  close  to  3,000  applications 
for  the  discount  rate  reached  the  Times 
when  the  offer  was  introduced  in  January. 
Nearly  1000  retired  people  visited  the 
Times  offices  to  obtain  the  coupon  book 
which  covers  their  special  rate  through 
1974,  he  said. 

Bay  City  senior  citizens  subscribers  are 
registering  at  the  Times  offices.  Those  in 
outlying  areas  are  being  signed  by  Times’ 
motor  route  and  circulation  representa¬ 
tives. 

• 

Camera-ready  features 
offered  to  UPI  papers 

United  Press  International  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new,  camera-ready  version  of  its 
feature  mail  service  for  offset  newspa¬ 
pers.  On  January  27,  it  replaced  the 
broadsheet  pages  which  UPI  has  provided 
since  1958. 

The  new  UPI  Newsfeatures  Service 
offers  approximately  400  column  inches 
per  week  of  camera-ready  copy  ranging 
from  shorts  and  fillers  to  general  new’s 
and  columns.  Each  weekly  package  con¬ 
tains  10  to  12  8%  X  13-inch  pages,  pro¬ 
duced  on  camera-ready  paper  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  offset  newspapers. 
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Flashbulbs,  fibn, 
tape  exempt  from 
state  sales  tax 

State  sales  tax  cannot  be  levied  on  ma¬ 
terials  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
newspaper,  such  as  flashbulbs,  film  and 
perforated  tape. 

This  is  a  recent  Vermont  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  which  the  judge  said 
that  because  such  items  are  part  of  the 
manufacturing  process  of  a  newspaper, 
they  are  tax  exempt. 

Interpretation  revolved  around  the 
point  at  which  the  “manufacturing  proc¬ 
ess”  of  a  newspaper  actually  begins. 
Rather  than  setting  it  at  when  the  presses 
begin  to  roll,  the  Vermont  Court  ruled 
that  film,  flashbulbs  and  the  tape  figure 
into  the  overall  process. 

To  quote  from  the  unanimous  decision, 
“The  manufacturing  process  commences 
in  the  business  of  producing  the  appel¬ 
lant’s  new’spaper  with  the  mechanics  and 
art  of  newsgathering.” 

Vermont  law  exempts  from  the  sales 
tax  any  “tangible  personal  property  which 
becomes  an  ingredient  or  component  part 
of,  or  is  destroyed,  or  loses  its  identity  in, 
the  manufacturing  . . .”  process. 

The  particular  case  involved  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Presn.  In  upholding  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Washington  County  Court,  the 
court  said  Tax  Commissioner  Robert 
Lathrop  erred  in  trying  to  tax  flashbulbs, 
film  and  perforated  tapes  for  the  Free 
Press. 

The  Free  Press,  the  court  said,  proc¬ 
esses  its  film  before  prints  are  made  for 
use  in  the  newspaper.  The  act  of  process¬ 
ing,  it  said,  destroys  the  film,  leaving  only 
the  negatives.  Tapes  and  flashbulbs  also 
are  destroyed  in  the  manufacturing  proc¬ 
ess.  Thus  they  are  exempt  from  state 
sales  taxes. 

Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Georgianna  O.  Miran¬ 
da  had  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Tax  De¬ 
partment  that  because  some  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  saved  for  the  paper’s  film 
library,  film  should  not  be  exempt.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  court  rejected  his  argument. 

Court  said  any  added  production  costs 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and 
the  sale  of  newspapers  is  tax  exempt. 

• 

Co-op  ad  seminars 

The  co-operative  advertising  plans  of 
several  national  manufacturers  will  be 
featured  in  eight  regional  seminars  for 
daily  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  seminars  which  include  participa¬ 
tion  by  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  and  Mattel  Inc.  are  scheduled  for 
Tampa,  Fla.,  (Feb.  21-22  at  the  Admiral 
Benbow  Inn);  Los  Angeles,  (March  10-11 
at  the  Century  Plaza) ;  Portland,  Ore., 
(March  13-14  at  the  Benson  Hotel);  Chi¬ 
cago,  (April  17-18  at  the  Regency  Hyatt 
House  O’Hare) ;  Denver,  (May  16-17  at 
the  Brown  Palace),  and  Toronto,  (June 
3-4  at  the  Four  Seasons  Sheraton  Hotel). 

Meetings  are  also  being  planned  for 
Boston  and  Dallas  but  dates  have  not  yet 
been  confirmed. 


National  Star  weekly 
announces  new  staff 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  new  weekly 
National  Star  tabloid,  with  offices  in  New 
York  will  be  headed  by  Larry  Lamb,  who 
is  also  editorial  director  of  News  Interna¬ 
tional,  London. 

New  staff  members  recently  hired  in¬ 
clude  eight  former  Neiv  York  Daily  News 
staffers;  three  members  from  the  London 
Sun,  and  former  staff  members  of  United 
Press  International ;  Associated  Press,  the 
New  York  Post,  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Her¬ 
ald  News  and  Parade  Magazine. 

Former  Daily  News  people  are:  George 
Nobbe,  executive  editor;  Christina  Kirk, 
women’s  editor;  Betsy  Freund,  women’s 
reporter;  Jerry  Lisker,  sports  editor; 
Lynn  Hudson,  Michael  Mok,  news  report¬ 
ers;  Mike  Mathews,  copy  editor;  Stan 
Mieses,  entertainment  editor. 

Vic  Giles,  temporary  layout  adviser; 
Vic  Mayhew,  production  adviser  and  Mike 
Nevard,  features  adviser,  are  former  Lon¬ 
don  Sun  staff  members.  Others  include: 
Greg  Gallo,  sports  reporter  and  Cass  Van- 
zi,  news  reporter;  formerly  of  United 
Press  International;  Stan  Hall,  photo 
desk,  formerly  with  Associated  Press; 
Robert  Taber,  copy  editor ;  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Post;  Peter  Bodo,  sports  report¬ 
er,  formerly  with  Passaic  Herald  News; 
Steve  Dunleavy,  news  editor,  formerly 
with  Murdoch’s  sister  publications;  Larry 
Jackson,  news  reporter;  formerly  with 
Parade  Magazine;  and  free-lancers  Donna 
Lawson,  womens  reporter;  Iain  Lowrie, 
photographer. 


Gannett  daily 
reserves  space 
for  contributors 

The  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item 
has  begpin  publishing  “interesting,  in¬ 
formative  creative  writing”  stories  sub¬ 
mitted  by  readers  on  the  editorial  page. 

The  Gannett-owned  paper  in  Westches¬ 
ter  County  said  it  hoped  the  new  feature, 
called,  “Creative  Corner”,  will  give  the 
“community  more  access  to  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Run  on  Saturday 

The  paper  is  publishing  the  stories  in 
Saturday  editions.  Article  writers  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  three,  double-spaced  typewritten 
pages  which  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  writer’s  name,  address,  telephone 
number  and  a  short  paragraph  identifying 
the  writer. 

The  Creative  Corner,  the  paper  said, 
“will  not  be  a  sounding  board  for  political 
ax-grinding,  nor  will  it  be  a  soapbox  for 
written  accusations  against  other  people 
or  institutions.  Instead,  it  wdll  provide 
writers  and  non-writers  alike,  with  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  about  a 
variety  of  subjects  that  move  them  to  take 
a  pen  in  hand  and  write.” 

The  first  article,  written  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Rye  Conservation  Society, 
related  some  of  her  bicycle-riding  experi¬ 
ences. 
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Property  tax  payments 
revealed  by  Chi  Tribune 

Tribune  Company  and  Chicago  Tribune 
Company  paid  $2,301,532  in  personal 
property  taxes  over  a  five-year  period 
(1968-1972)  on  property  assessed  at  $20,- 
691,528,  according  to  Dennis  Dunne,  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications  for  the  Cook  Coun¬ 
ty  assessor’s  office. 

Dunne  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  made 
these  figures  public  during  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  charges  by  Alderman  Edward  R. 
Vrdolyak  of  Chicago’s  Tenth  Ward  that 
personal  property  tax  records  of  the 
Tribune  for  1968  and  1969  were  missing 
from  the  assessor’s  office.  Vrdolyak  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  assessor,  against  the  regular  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  candidate,  Thomas  Tully. 

Dunne,  conducting  a  press  conference  in 
the  County  Building,  suggested  that  some¬ 
one  in  the  assessor’s  office  might  have 
given  Vrdolyak  erroneous  information  re¬ 
garding  the  tax  returns  and  that  he  failed 
to  verify  the  information  before  making 
the  charges  January  20. 

Dunne’s  conference  was  attended  by 
Stanton  R.  Cook,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Tribune;  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Don  Reuben,  Tribune  attorney. 

Kirkpatrick  said:  “We  are  concerned 
that  Aid.  Vrdolyak  is  trying  to  intimidate 
somebody  into  not  reporting  the  news.’’ 
The  Tribune  is  conducting  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  Vrdolyak’s  activities,  including 
his  admitted  late  payments  of  real  estate 
taxes  on  time.  Kirkpatrick  said  the 
Tribune’s  sister  paper,  Chicago  Today,  is 
also  investigating  the  alderman  and 
added:  “I  assure  you  that  nothing  they 
are  going  to  throw  out  in  this  scurrilous 
way  is  going  to  impede  us.’’ 

Reuben  said  he  knew  nothing  of  missing 
records  and  that  the  companies  have  all 
tax  schedules,  bills  and  cancelled  checks  in 
payment  of  tax  bills.  The  alderman’s 
charges  that  records  for  1968  and  1969 
had  disappeared  from  the  assessor’s  office 
were  countered  by  Reuben  thusly: 

“If  some  of  the  records  have  disap¬ 
peared,  the  Tribune  wants  to  know  about 
it.  If  so,  a  grand  jury  should  make  an 
investigation.  Someone  has  a  very  sinister 
purpose  or  is  very  uninformed  as  to  how- 
taxes  are  paid  in  this  county.” 

Dunne  said  it  was  clear  to  him  that 
Vrdolyak  did  not  have  the  facts,  nor  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  did  he  seek  to 
get  the  facts.  He  suggested  that  someone 
in  the  assessor’s  office  might  have  given 
the  alderman  erroneous  information  re¬ 
garding  the  tax  returns. 

Dunne  said  records  in  the  assessor’s 
office  are  open  to  the  public  and  press  and 
there  is  no  mystery  involved. 

He  explained  that  because  of  a  divided 
corporate  structure,  the  Tribune  pays  five 
separate  personal  property  tax  bills.  The 
two  major  bills  are  paid  by  the  parent 
Tribune  Company  and  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Company. 

At  a  press  conference  conducted  by 
Vrdolyak  he  denied  that  he  brought  the 
matter  up  because  the  Tribune  is  investi¬ 
gating  him  and  his  ow-n  admitted  real 
estate  tax  delinquencies. 
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Stock  gift  made 

J.  Warren  McClure,  vicepresident  of 
marketing  for  Gannett  Co.,  has  made  a 
gift  of  80,000  shares  of  Gannett  Company 
stock,  leaving  him  with  ownership  of 
about  251,000  shares.  When  he  merged  his 
papers  at  Burlington  Vt.  and  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.  with  Gannett  in  1971,  he 
received  240,000  shares  of  Gannett,  stock. 

Goldwater  papers 
donated  by  AP  writer 

A  collection  of  notes  and  other  material 
from  the  1964  presidential  campaign  of 
Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater  of  Arizona 
has  been  donated  to  Drake  University  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Mears  of  Fair¬ 
fax,  Virginia. 

Mears,  assistant  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  cov¬ 
ered  Goldwater  from  the  autumn  of  1963 
through  his  Republican  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  which  ended  with  his  landslide  de¬ 
feat  by  the  late  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

The  collection  consists  of  66  notebooks 
w’ith  notes  made  by  Mears  while  covering 
the  campaign,  press  releases,  clippings, 
copies  of  the  1964  Republican  platform, 
pamphlets,  speeches,  and  three  books  by 
and  about  Goldwater. 

Mears  had  covered  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  President  Nixon  during  por¬ 
tions  of  their  1960  presidential  campaign. 
The  Goldw-ater  campaign  was  the  first  he 
covered  nationally  from  start  to  finish. 
Before  his  current  assignment,  Mears  was 
chief  AP  political  w-riter. 

Material  on  the  Goldw-ater  campaign  is 
particularly  interesting  now-,  nine  years 
later,  because  there  was  no  official  record 
of  his  speeches  or  statements  as  the  Re¬ 
publican  presidential  nominee,  and  also 
because  of  the  senator’s  current  political 
role. 

Reflecting  on  the  1964  campaign,  Mears 
recalled  that  Goldw-ater  often  w-as  contro¬ 
versial  and  alw-ays  w-as  interesting  to  cov¬ 
er. 

“Goldw-ater  always  tried  to  give  his 
speeches  a  new  twist  or  line,”  Mears  said. 
“He  once  said  that  he  couldn’t  stand  to 
listen  to  himself  if  he  gave  the  same 
speech  every  day.” 

This  often  led  Goldwater  into  controver¬ 
sies  another  candidate  would  have  avoided 
by  using  the  same  material  day  after  day. 

Now,  because  of  the  Watergate  scan¬ 
dals,  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in 
what  Goldwater  has  to  say  as  a  conserva¬ 
tive  leader  and  a  Republican  loyalist  com¬ 
menting  on  President  Nixon’s  situation. 

“Goldw-ater  is  on  Nixon’s  side  political¬ 
ly,”  Mears  said.  “But  that  doesn’t  stop 
him  from  talking  bluntly  about  credibility 
problems  he  feels  Nixon  has  created  for 
himself  or  from  saying  that  if  Congress 
feels  the  Watergate  charges  are  true  it 
should  go  ahead  with  impeachment  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  assistant 
chief  of  bureau,  Mears  writes  a  w-eekly 
analysis  of  Washington  events.  He  recent¬ 
ly  won  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  aw-ard  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  1972  presidential  campaign  and 
election. 
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O’Dwyer’s  Directory 
lists  top  PR  firms 

The  40  largest  United  States-based  pub¬ 
lic  relations  operations  had  $86,482,201  in 
net  fee  income  in  the  12  months  ended 
June  30,  1973,  and  employed  3,317  people, 
according  to  the  1974  O’Dw-yer’s  Directory 
of  Public  Relations  Firms  w-hich  was  pub¬ 
lished  this  w-eek. 

The  figures  are  based  on  statements  by 
certified  public  accountants  submitted  to 
the  Directory  by  the  PR  operations. 

In  the  previous  year,  the  top  40  firms 
reported  $74,124,158  in  net  fee  income  and 
employment  of  3,008  people. 

The  Directory,  listing  a  total  of  545  PR 
operations,  their  accounts,  addresses,  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  and  other  information,  is 
published  each  January  by  the  J.  R. 
O’Dwyer  Co.  Inc.,  271  Madison  Ave.  It  is 
$25.00. 

Jack  O’Dwyer,  publisher,  said  the  40 
largest  PR  operations  handle  approx¬ 
imately  36%  of  all  the  net  fee  income 
generated  each  year  by  U.S.-based  PR 
firms. 

He  estimates  1973  PR  net  fee  income 
(not  including  production  costs  and  out- 
of-pocket  expenses)  at  about  $240  million. 
After  the  top  40,  there  are  about  200  PR 
firms  employing  some  2,000  persons  and 
handling  some  $52  million  in  net  fee  in¬ 
come.  After  that  come  some  4,000  counsel¬ 
ors  in  one,  two  and  three-man  shops  bill¬ 
ing  about  $100  million. 

The  largest  firm  is  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
w-ith  fee  income  of  $9,800,000  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1973.  H&K  acquired  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  Eric  White  Associates,  billing  $2.8 
million,  and  Schechter  Associates,  New 
York,  billing  $300,000,  in  late  1973.  Its  net 
fee  income  is  currently  in  the  $14  million 
area,  making  it  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
any  other  U.S.  PR  operation  with  the 
exception  of  Burson-Marsteller,  w-hich  had 
1973  income  of  $7,601,000. 


Struggling  weeklies 
continue  publishing 

Weekly  publication  of  the  Broomfield 
(Colo.)  Star  and  the  Lafayette  (Colo.) 
Leader  will  continue  despite  a  premature 
editorial  stating  the  contrary,  according 
to  former  publisher,  Olen  I.  Bell. 

The  editorial,  appearing  in  the  January 
23  issues  of  the  Star  and  Leader,  said  the 
publication  might  stop  because  of  the  hos¬ 
pitalization  of  Robert  M.  Beard,  current 
publisher  (E&P,  Feb.  9). 

Bell,  who  has  resumed  editorial  control, 
said  he  sold  his  interests  in  the  news¬ 
papers  to  Beard  two  years  ago.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  Bell  was  working  in  real  estate 
in  Aurora.  Beard  is  currently  hospitalized 
in  Boulder  with  a  stomach  ulcer. 

A  new  w-eekly  newspaper,  the  Tri-City 
(Colo.)  Journal  brought  out  its  first  issue, 
February  6,  in  Broomfield,  according  to 
John  Boyd,  editor  and  publisher.  The 
Journal  is  being  published  by  a  group  of 
local  businessmen  in  Broomfield  and  is 
intended  to  circulate  in  Broomfield,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  and  Louisville. 
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Spot  news  de-emphasized 


in  new  weekend  edition 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

The  Saturday  Post,  a  weekender  edition 
of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  and  Times- 
Star,  is  off  to  a  fast  start  with  content 
described  by  Post  and  Times-Star  editor 
Walter  Friedenberg  as  providing  the 
best  of  the  daily  paper  and  an  added 
weekend  look. 

Explaining  why  the  Post  changed  its 
delivery  time,  Friedenberg  said  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  changed  the  way  they  spend  the 
week.  It’s  work  and  school  Monday 
through  Friday,  but  Saturday  and  Sunday 
are  different — set  aside  for  worship,  le¬ 
isure,  recreation  and  shopping. 

Friedenberg  and  business  manager 
Joseph  Williams  believed  that  the  Satur¬ 
day  morning  delivery  of  the  Post,  an 
evening  newspaper,  would  allow  families 
to  use  the  paper  to  a  greater  advantage, 
by  being  at  their  homes  (9  a.m.)  at  the 
start  of  the  weekend.  The  whole  family 


CO-EDITORS — Paul  Knua  and  Laura  Puller  are 
co-editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Timns- 
Star's  new  Saturday  morning  weekender  edition. 


would  be  helped  by  the  Post  to  sort  out 
the  week  just  gone  by  and  plan  activities 
for  the  weekend. 

The  new  Saturday  Post’s  architect  is 
Leo  Hirtl,  executive  news  editor,  who  was 
assisted  by  the  new  Saturday  Post  edi¬ 
tors,  Laura  Pulfer  and  Paul  Knue.  Laura 
is  fashion  editor  and  feature  writer  and 


Post  (Saturday)  are  carried. 

The  Kentucky  Post,  an  edition  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  also  jumped  into  the 
weekend  pool  and  the  Kentucky  staff  is 
turning  out  more  and  bright  features  for 
the  weekend  edition. 

Some  staff  additions 


Knue  is  night  news  editor.  The  plan  was 
this: 

Run  plenty  of  “what  happened”  stories, 
with  more  emphasis  on  “what  to  do”  and 
“what  to  do  about  it”  stories.  Some  of 


Work  on  the  features  pages  and  top 
features  is  completed  by  Friday  afternoon 
so  that  a  minimum  of  staffers  is  required 
to  handle  the  breaking  news  Friday  night. 
Some  additions  had  to  be  made  to  the 


these  stories  tell  readers  how  to  cope  with  night  staff  who  work  Sunday  night  in 


pages  in  its  January  12  debut;  January  19 
ran  48,  January  26  carried  52  and  Febru¬ 
ary  2  ran  48. 

As  a  plus,  carriers  are  cooperating  ex- 
cellenty  because  of  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  longer  weekend  the  early  Satur¬ 
day  delivery  time  affords. 

With  the  new  Saturday  schedule  the 
production  department  has  consolidated 
several  of  its  runs,  cutting  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plates  needed.  Production  time  has 
been  reduced  from  TVs,  hours  to  6  hours, 
and  90  percent  of  the  employees  in 
mechanical  departments  now  have  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  off. 

The  Post  and  Times-Star  in  three  years 
has  experienced  a  complete  turnover  in 
top  management.  Most  management  peo¬ 
ple  are  in  their  30s  and  40s. 

• 

Publishing  problem 
resolved  by  readers 

When  you  have  a  problem,  why  not  ask 
your  readers!  They  may  even  solve  it  for 
you. 

That’s  what  the  Huntington  Park  Daily 
Signal  did  when  it  faced  rising  costs. 

What  would  the  California  afternoon 
daily  do?  Should  it  raise  its  prices  30 
cents — to  $2.30  monthly — or  only  publish 
five  days  a  week,  instead  of  six? 

Well,  the  publisher,  LeRoy  Sanders  Jr. 
asked  subscribers  which  they  preferred  in 
a  Page  One  story. 

Results:  83.1  percent  of  the  responders 
preferred  five-day  publication,  7.4  percent 
a  higher  subscription  rate,  9.5  percent  had 
no  preference. 

The  Saturday  paper  was  suspended 
January  5.  Readers  w-ere  told  weekend 
features  would  be  printed,  carriers’  pay 
wouldn’t  be  reduced. 


problems  and  what  to  watch  for.  But  most  order  to  handle  the  two-day  cleanup  of  In  the  next  two  weeks,  just  eight  sub¬ 
stories  are  how  to  get  more  out  of  life —  news.  scribers  said  they  would  cancel  because  of 

stimulating  things  to  do  around  the  house  In  1973  the  Saturday  paper  averaged  32  the  five-day  week.  Return  on  poll  was 

and  around  town,  interesting  places  to  pages.  The  Saturday  Post  carried  58  40  percent,  said  Tom  Hageman,  editor, 

visit,  and  exciting  things  to  see  and  hear; 
in  short  a  highly-departmentalized  news¬ 
paper. 

Drastic  format  changes 

Format  of  the  Saturday  Post  underwent 
drastic  changes.  There  is  an  important 
local  feature  story  on  page  one.  Spot  news 
has  been  relegated  to  a  summary  with 
page  numbers  taking  the  reader  into  the 
story  and  art.  Some  sharply-written  en¬ 
terprise  stories  appear  on  page  one  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  summary.  Good  art  also  has 
found  a  niche  in  the  page  one  summary  of 
news. 

Balance  of  the  first  section  carries  more 
people  stories,  weather,  top  local  and  wire 
spot  news,  backgrounders,  and  two  pages 
of  opinion  and  comment. 

A  cover  story  leads  off  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  featuring  some  old,  new  or  future 
sports  star.  High  school  sports  coverage 
has  been  stepped  up.  Financial  and  con¬ 
sumer  news  was  expanded  together  with 
the  week’s  complete  stock  market  quota¬ 
tions. 

The  new  look  also  included  72-point 
Gothic  heads  with  six-point  rules  on  sec¬ 
tion  pages.  The  same  heavy  heads  are 
used  to  inform  the  reader  exactly  what’s 
on  the  page.  Many  features  of  the  old 


management  consultants 
specializing  in 
executive  search 

We  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  detail  our 
services,  our  methods^  and  our  staff  with  respect  to 
a  specific  situation  in  your  General  Management  & 
Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation, 
and  Editorial  areas.  Call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA.  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631 
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Methodists  poll 
religion  editors 
on  news  coverage 

The  handling  of  religious  news  on  the 
daily  newspaper  is  the  mirror  of  larger 
society  in  1974.  Because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage  and  newshole  variable  religious 
news  is  covered  the  same  as  any  other 
news  story  according  to  a  recent  survey  of 
the  “ten  best  American  dailies,”  listed  in 
Time  magazine’s  January  21  edition. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  The 
United  Methodists  national  newsletter 
Newscope,  staff,  Parkridge,  Ill.  Questions 
asked  included:  how  the  nation’s  top 
newspapers  “play”  religious  news;  who 
writes  it  and  are  these  writers  full-time 
on  the  religious  beat. 

Religion  makes  page  one 

A  good  religious  story  can  make  page 
one  any  day,  according  to  the  Boston 
Globe’s  Kay  Longcope.  Longcope  said  that 
the  Globe  has  a  religion  page  on  Saturday 
and  that  it  is  expanded  to  3-4  pages 
around  the  holidays.  Ms.  Longcope  was  in 
religious  public  relations  in  New  York  ten 
years  before  joining  the  Globe  three  years 
ago. 

Richard  Philbrick,  Chicago  Tribune, 
general  assignment  reporter  used  to  cover 
the  religion  beat.  He  said  religious  news 
is  covered  on  a  spot  basis  by  another 
reporter  who  shares  responsibility  for 
Salvation  Army,  Red  Cross  and  rock  mu¬ 
sic  news.  The  paper  has  never  had  a 
religion  page,  according  to  Philbrick.  A 
weekly  calendar  and  Philbrick’s  commen¬ 
tary  column  were  dropped  in  1972  because 
the  editors  felt  religion  was  being  over¬ 
emphasized. 

Los  Angeles  Times’  Dan  Thrapp,  a 
veteran  of  25  years  on  religious  news 
coverage,  said  the  Times’  managing  editor 
is  partial  to  religious  news  because  it  has 
“great  readability  and  reader  interest.”  A 
religion  section  of  3  pages  with  ads  is  run 
Saturday,  followed  by  3  columns  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  a  news  story  on  Monday  with  a 
review  of  a  religious  service  or  interview 
with  a  newsworthy  person.  The  rest  of  the 
week  religious  news  competes  for  space 
and  position. 

weekly  listing  of  religious  events,  one 
weekly  feature  story  on  a  prominent  reli¬ 
gious  community  figure  are  included  in 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal’s  coverage 
according  to  religious  writer  Keith  Run¬ 
yon.  The  local  angle  is  most  important  in 
the  Courier-Journal’s  coverage. 

Newsprint  shortage 

The  newsprint  shortage  recently  cut 
multiple  weekly  religion  pages  to  a 
synagogue  page  on  Friday  and  a  church 
page  on  Saturday,  according  to  Miami 
Heralds  Adon  Taft,  who  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  religion  for  19  years.  He  said  that  the 
total  weekly  coverage  is  down  to  15-20 
columns  with  an  attempt  to  cover  state 
and  local  religious  news. 

Religion  is  emphasized  as  straight  news 
on  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  David  Runge, 
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religious  writer  said.  Again,  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  decreased  coverage  to  two 
religion  pages  with  ads  on  Saturday.  He 
said  good  stories  can  be  run  anywhere 
anytime.  The  Journal  has  had  a  full-time 
reporter  on  religion  since  shortly  after 
World  War  II. 

Most  religion  articles  are  run  as 
features  in  a  daily  inside  section  news 
magazine  of  Long  Island’s  daily  Newsday. 
Ken  Briggs,  religious  reporter  is  the  only 
ordained  minister  in  the  top  ten,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newscope  survey.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  Newsday  has  no  limitation  on 
space  and  no  pigeonholing  of  religion. 
Briggs  commented  that  Newsday  had  very 
little  religious  coverage  until  he  joined 
the  staff  four  years  ago.  He  reports  full¬ 
time  on  religious  news. 

Coverage  without  church  page 

Three  full-time  religion  writers  cover 
secular  news  for  the  New  York  Times, 
according  to  Times’  religious  writer,  Ed¬ 
ward  Fiske.  Fiske  handles  major  trend 
stories;  two  other  writers  do  spot  features 
and  traditional  church-related  articles. 
Fiske  says  the  major  problem  is  keeping 
up  with  all  the  stories  the  staff  wants  to 
write.  He  also  reports  that  the  staff  “can 
have  all  the  space  it  needs  without  having 
a  weekly  church  page.” 

“Religious  news  can  run  any  day  as  it 
relates  on  the  world,  national,  and  local 
level,”  Marjorie,  Hyer,  Washington  Post 
writer  relates.  A  religion  section  of  at 
least  two  pages  runs  every  Friday,  ex¬ 
panded  to  three  pages  around  holidays. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  no  religion 
writer  or  editor  according  to  managing 
editor  Fredrick  Taylor.  But  assignments 
are  made  with  specific  business  ramifica¬ 
tions:  church’s  pressuring  firms  on  em¬ 
ployment  discrimination;  withdrawal  of 
investments  in  southern  Africa,  and  the 
taxation  question  involving  survival  of 
parochial  schools.  Religion  is  also  covered 
as  spot  news,  often  compiled  from  Journal 
bureau  reports  throughout  the  country. 

• 

Consultant  selects 
best  newspapers 

Winners  were  announced  in  the  third 
annual  Newspaper  Workshop  Awards 
competition  in  general  excellence. 

There  were  241  entries  all  told — 103 
dailies  and  138  weeklies — in  the  contest’s 
five  divisions,  with  trophies  going  to  the 
first-place  winner  in  each  division.  Win¬ 
ners  were  as  follows : 

Dailies  over  50,000  circulation — First, 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 

Dailies  under  50,000 — First,  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times. 

Weeklies  over  6,000 — First,  Potomac 
News  (Dumfries,  Va.). 

Weeklies  from  3,500  to  6,000 — First, 
Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Times. 

Weeklies  under  3,500 — First,  Wayne 
County  Press  (Jesup,  Ga.). 

The  competition  is  sponsored  by  News¬ 
paper  Editorial  Workshop  Services,  the 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  consulting  firm,  directed 
by  Robert  A.  Juran,  who  also  judged  the 
entries. 
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Best  auto  dealer  ads 
win  Ad  Bureau  plaques 

The  six  winners  in  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau’s  first  “Dandy”  awards 
competition  for  automobile  dealer  and 
dealer  association  display  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers  were  announced  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center. 

The  winners  were  chosen  from  more 
than  900  entries  representing  every  do¬ 
mestic  car  line  and  most  of  the  imports. 
Award  winners  received  plaques  signed  by 
Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  citing  their 
“outstanding  use  of  Display  Advertising 
in  the  daily  newspaper.” 

The  winners  were : 

Bill  Rapp  Cars  Ltd.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Ad 
agency:  Berger-Stone  &  Partners,  New 
York.  Individual  dealer  single  ad  in  daily 
newspaper  with  circulation  of  100,000  and 
over. 

Frank  Kent  Cadillac,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Ad  agency:  Jerre  R.  Todd  &  Associates, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Individual  dealer  cam¬ 
paign  in  daily  new’spaper  with  circulation 
of  100,000  and  over. 

Forest  City  Chevrolet,  Portland,  Me.  Ad 
agency:  Chellis  Conwell  Gale  &  Poole, 
Inc.,  Portland,  Me.  Individual  dealer  sin¬ 
gle  ad  in  daily  newspaper  with  circulation 
of  under  100,000. 

Klinger- Warner  Pontiac,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Ad  agency:  Promotional  Produc¬ 
tions,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Individual  dealer 
campaign  in  daily  newspaper  with  circu¬ 
lation  of  under  100,000. 

Chicagoland  Chrysler-Plymouth  Dealers 
Advertising  Association,  Chicago,  Ill.  Ad 
agency:  Young  &  Rubicam,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Dealer  association  single  ad. 

Los  Angeles /Orange  County  Oldsmobile 
Dealers  Association.  Ad  agency:  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett,  Hollywood,  Calif.  Dealer  association 
campaign. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were  Dana 
Blackmar,  senior  vice  president,  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.;  Ronald  Frankel, 
vicepresident,  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.;  and 
Chester  L.  Posey,  president,  de  Garmo, 
Inc.,  and  Hank  Simons,  vicepresident,  and 
creative  director,  Sheldon  Moyer, 
vicepresident,  director  of  automotive  mar¬ 
keting  and  Hugh  Quinn,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  automotive  marketing,  all  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

• 

N-M  tests  cable-tv 
versus  print  for  ads 

Neiman-Marcus,  the  Dallas-based  spe¬ 
cialty  store,  has  launched  a  cable  televi¬ 
sion  campaign  to  market  apparel,  accesso¬ 
ries  and  furnishings  in  50  communities. 

While  ads  for  the  catalogue  and  related 
information  will  appear  in  newspapers 
and  other  media,  the  test  is  being  de¬ 
scribed  by  N-M  chairman  Stanley  Marcus 
as  “a  test  of  cable  TV  versus  the  print 
meida.” 

The  selections  will  appear  outside  the 
major  markets,  and  could  reach  an  esti¬ 
mated  500,000  cable  TV  subscribers.  A 
total  of  76  items  will  be  displayed,  and 
viewers  may  then  order  by  mail. 
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EVERYTHING  MACHINE — The  Washington  (D.C).  Star-News  recently  installed  a  Compu- 
graphic  Compu-Writer  II,  a  direct-input  phototypesetter  as  part  ot  an  overall  expansion  which 
included  two  Videosetter  CRTs  and  two  Compugraphic  7200  keyboard-operated  display  machines. 
The  CompuWriter  II  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  hot  metal  "ring"  machine,  i.e.,  a  correction 
device  not  only  for  the  Videosetter  CRTs,  but  the  paper's  Mergenthaler  Linotron  505s,  as  well. 


No  verdict 
reached  on 
Le  Soleil  sale 

The  legislative  committee  on  freedom  of 
the  press  adjourned  indefinitely  Tuesday 
(January  29)  after  submission  of  a  block 
of  documents  on  the  recent  sale  of  Le 
Soleil  to  Montreal  publisher  Jacques 
Francoeur. 

Committee  members  decided  they  need¬ 
ed  time  to  study  the  detailed  reports  be¬ 
fore  questioning  Francoeur  on  the  tran¬ 
saction  and  any  involvement  in  the  matter 
by  Paul  Desmarais,  chairman  of  the  $5 
billion  Power  Corp. 

There  have  been  allegations  that  Des¬ 
marais,  whose  own  bid  for  the  77-year-old 
Le  Soleil  was  stopped  by  government  in¬ 
tervention  after  public  protest  about  press 
monopoly,  has  got  back  into  the  act  by 
guaranteeing  Francoeur  financial  backing 
to  buy  the  newspaper. 

Francoeur  told  reporters  following  the 
session  that  Desmarais  “has  nothing  to 
do”  with  his  purchase  of  Le  Soleil  and 
other  interests  held  by  the  Gilbert  family. 

He  said  financing  was  guaranteed  by 
Uni  Media  Inc.,  a  firm  wholly  owned  by 
the  Francoeur  family. 

The  sale  involves  not  only  Le  Soleil,  the 
largest  daily  in  Quebec  City,  but  also  Le 
Progres  du  Saguenay  Ltee.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  Le  Chicoutimi  Quotidien,  a  daily 
founded  last  October,  and  Progres- 
Dimanche  and  Le  Regional,  which  appear 
weekly. 

Names  price 

Francoeur’s  lawyers  told  the  legislative 
committee  that  UniMedia  will  pay  $8,425,- 
000  for  the  newspapers  including  $5  mil¬ 
lion  cash  obtained  through  a  loan  from 
Banque  Canadienne  Nationale.  Another 
$425,000  for  preferred  shares  is  due  at 
the  beginning  of  1976,  and  the  balance  of 
$3  million  worth  of  stock  is  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Gilbert  family  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Francoeur  said  he  could  not  discuss  de¬ 
tails  of  the  transaction  before  testifying 
before  the  committee  and  the  submitted 
documents  were  not  immediately  available 
to  reporters. 

However,  outlines  of  the  material’s  con¬ 
tent  indicate  that  the  Le  Soleil  deal  was 
undertaken  at  a  time  when  UniMedia 
already  owns  more  than  $3  million  to 
Journeaux  Transcanada  Ltee.,  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  several  tabloid  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  which  now  make  up  the  UniMedia 
group,  the  group  that  Francoeur  said  is 
his  sole  financial  backing  in  the  Le  Soleil 
purchase. 

Journeaux  Transcanada  Ltee.  is  owned 
by  Desmarais. 

Francoeur  received  some  co-operation 
from  the  Transcanada  group  in  settling 
the  order  in  which  he  would  pay  back  his 
debts.  The  outline  showed  that  Transcana¬ 
da  agreed  that  repayment  of  the  $5  mil¬ 
lion  loan  from  Banque  Canadienne  Na¬ 
tionale  takes  precedence  over  its  own 
claims. 

The  $3  million  outstanding  to  the  Gil¬ 


bert  family  in  the  Le  Soleil  purchase  is  to 
be  paid  after  these  other  two  obligations 
are  met. 

Francoeur  and  Desmarais  were  former¬ 
ly  associates  in  Journaux  Transcanada. 

However,  after  a  complicated  transac¬ 
tion  last  summer,  the  Desmarais  group 
became  sole  proprietors  of  the  Trans 
Canada  firm,  which  publishes  dailies  in 
Sherbrooke,  Granby  and  Trois-Rivieres, 
while  Francoeur  became  sole  proprietor  of 
weekly  entreprises  under  UniMedia. 

Submits  agreement 

At  the  prodding  of  Parti  Quebecois 
members  of  the  committee.  Premier  Rob¬ 
ert  Bourassa  submitted  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  in  principle  reached  between 
Desmarias  and  the  Gilbert  family  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  Le  Soleil  last  summer. 

The  agreement  showed  that  the  Des¬ 
marais  group  had  offered  the  same 
amount  for  the  newspaper  as  Francoeur. 

When  Desmarais,  who  owns  five  of  Que¬ 
bec’s  11  French-language  dailies,  an¬ 
nounced  last  fall  that  he  was  interested  in 
buying  Le  Soleil,  there  was  protest  from 
the  public  and  journalists  alike  that  the 
move  would  lead  to  concentration  of  press 
ownership  in  Quebec. 

In  response  to  the  outcry.  Premier 
Bourassa  imposed  a  three-month  morator¬ 
ium  on  the  sale.  The  moratorium  ended 
December  15. 

During  that  time,  the  premier  and  Fer¬ 
nand  Lalonde,  a  minister  without  portfolio 
who  handles  special  projects  for  the  cabi¬ 
net,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  organize  a 
consortium  of  local  businessmen  and  cred¬ 
it  unions  to  purchase  the  newspaper. 

Lalonde  told  the  legislative  committee 
that  the  plan  fell  through  because  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  obtaining  the  necessary  risk  and 
management  capital. 


A  co-operative  movement  formed  by  re¬ 
porters,  already  employed  by  Le  Soleil 
also  failed  in  a  bid  to  purchase  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Other  bids  made  before  the  moratorium 
was  imposed  came  from  Pierre  Peladeau, 
head  of  Quebecor  which  publishes  Journal 
de  Montreal  and  from  a  group  of  Montre¬ 
al  businessmen  headed  by  Pierre  Dan- 
sereau,  former  president  of  La  Presse. 
Bourassa  said  the  government’s  chief 
aim  in  intervening  in  the  affair  was  to 
assure  that  Le  Soleil  did  not  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Desmarais  group. 

That  aim  had  been  achieved  with  the 
sale  to  Mr.  Francoeur  announced  Jan. 
3,  the  premier  said,  but  the  committee  was 
to  study  the  transaction  to  see  what  other 
financing  might  be  involved  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement. 

The  legislative  committee  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  set  up  in  the  spring 
of  1969  by  the  Union  Nationale  govern¬ 
ment  of  Jean- Jacques  Bertrand,  primarily 
to  study  whether  or  not  the  ownership  of 
several  newspapers  by  one  individual  or 
group  posed  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  following  year,  the  committee’s 
terms  of  reference  were  broadened  to  in¬ 
clude  the  entire  area  of  press  fredom 
aftr  there  were  problems  involving  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  kidnap  crisis  in  October, 
1970. 

Mrs.  B.V.  Brooks  dies 

Mrs.  Florence  Goodwin  Brooks,  69, 
board  chairman  of  the  Westport  (Conn.) 
News,  a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  and  a 
director  of  the  Brooks  Community  News¬ 
paper  which  also  publishes  the  Darien 
(Conn.)  News  and  the  Fairfield  (Conn.) 
Citizen,  died  January  30. 
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Buffalo  police  learn 
about  gathering  news 


By  Joseph  P.  Ritz 

“Who  checked  the  suburban  police  de¬ 
partments  for  a  story?” 

It  was  the  type  of  question  any  city 
editor  might  have  asked  his  newsroom 
staff. 

But,  in  this  instance  earlier  this  month 
in  Buffalo,  it  was  being  asked  by  a  tough, 
reddish-haired  detective  sergeant.  What 
was  more  unusual  w'as  the  group  to  whom 
the  question  was  addressed:  86  uniformed 
police  officers. 

In  response  to  the  sergeant’s  query,  a 
young  patrolman  rose  self-consciously  to 
his  feet.  “I  called  West  Seneca,  Tonawan- 
da,  Amherst  and  Cheektowaga.” 

“What  did  they  say?” 

“Nothing  doing.” 

In  the  corner  of  the  room  where  he  had 
been  sitting  unobtrusively,  a  tall  man  with 
a  closely-cropped  black  beard  dressed  in 
civilian  clothes  rose  and  began  reading 
from  a  note-book. 

“In  West  Seneca  early  this  morning  tw’o 
bandits  handcuffed  three  persons  in  a  food 
market  and  escaped  with  money  from  the 
cash  register.  That’s  a  felony  and  one  of  a 
high  order.  In  Tonawanda,  a  boy  was 
struck  by  a  car  while  going  to  school  in 
darkness  this  morning.  Concern’s  been 
shown  by  parents  that  such  a  thing  might 
happen  because  of  the  change  to  standard 
time,  so  that’s  an  important  story.  Any 
reporter  w’ho  missed  these  stories  would 
have  been  chewed  out  by  his  city  editor.” 

Speaking  was  Marshall  Brown,  police 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 
He  was  addressing  a  g^roup  of  policemen 
and  sheriff’s  deputies  from  Buffalo  and  its 
suburbs  who  had  spent  part  of  the  day  at 
the  morning  new’spaper  and  other  news 
media  offices  learning  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  newsmen  encounter  in  getting  a 
news  story. 

The  program  was  arranged  between 
officials  of  the  county’s  Central  Police 
Services  office  and  newspeople  in  the  city, 
including  Douglas  L.  Turner,  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier-Express,  and  Don 
Barry,  its  city  editor. 

The  17  policemen  assigned  to  monitor 
the  operations  of  the  Courier-Express 
were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  newspaper, 
including  the  composing  and  press  rooms, 
before  manning  some  of  the  reporter’s 
desks  in  the  city  room  for  part  of  the 
afternoon. 

Afterward,  the  policemen  voiced  some 
of  their  grievances  about  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  of  police  stories  before  a  panel  of 
newsmen  repesenting  both  of  the  city’s 
daily  newspapers  and  two  of  its  five  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

The  grievances  included  use  of  the  po¬ 
licemen’s  home  addresses  when  they  have 
been  charged  with  departmental  or  crimi¬ 
nal  offenses,  identification  of  undercover 
men,  and  publicizing  a  police  raid  on  a 
local  movie  house  showing  “Deep  Throat.” 

The  policemen  didn’t  accept  some  of  the 
explanations  of  newsmen  for  their  actions 


or  stories,  but  they  gave  the  panel  a 
standing  ovation  when  the  session  was 
over. 

“We’d  like  to  do  this  again,”  several 
told  newsmen. 

• 

Admiral  would  rather 
duel  than  sue  for  libel 

Admiral  Gino  Birindelli,  a  former  com¬ 
mander  of  NATO  naval  forces  in  South¬ 
ern  Europe  has  challenged  Gaetano  Afel- 
tra,  editor  of  the  III  Giomo  newspaper  in 
Milan,  Italy,  to  a  duel  for  refusing  to 
retract  a  statement. 

II  Giorno  published  an  article  on  right 
wing  groups  in  the  Veneto.  The  reporter 
described  one  of  those  mentioned  as  “a 
follower  of  that  mystifying  patriotic  ten¬ 
dency  w'hich  has  its  leader  in  Admiral 
Birindelli.”  The  admiral  is  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  neo-facist  Italian  So¬ 
cial  Movement  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

Birindelli  went  to  Milan  and  requested 
Afeltra  to  disown  what  his  correspondent 
had  written.  When  the  editor  refused, 
Birindelli  said  he  should  consider  himself 
“morally  slapped  in  the  face.” 

At  a  press  conference,  the  admiral  said 
that  he  had  no  faith  in  libel  suits  and  that 
he  believed  in  traditional  values.  He 
would  leave  Afeltra  “the  choice  on  how  to 
react.” 

• 

Advertising  man  forms 
news  monitoring  group 

The  newly-formed  Connecticut  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Fairness  to  the  Presidency  is  seek¬ 
ing  volunteers  who  will  monitor  the  new’s 
media  for  unfair  or  untrue  items  that 
relate  to  the  Presidency. 

Founder  Joseph  Raines,  a  Cheshire, 
Conn,  marketing/sales  and  advertising 
consultant,  organized  the  group. 

Raines  said  newsmen  were  hampered  in 
efforts  to  present  news  fairly  and  unbi- 
asedly  by  deadline  pressures  that  inhibit 
thorough  research,  and  by  the  necessity  to 
go  with  stories  that  will  sell  newspapers. 

Raines  said  he  hoped  to  use  news  con¬ 
ferences  and  speakers  to  rebut  what  he 
feels  are  unfair  or  inaccurate  articles. 

• 

Blames  inquiring  reporter 

Mayor  Edward  A.  Hanna  of  Utica  actu¬ 
ally  took  his  door  off  its  hinges  after  he 
was  sworn  in  January  1 — to  dramatize 
that  his  administration  is  open  to  the 
public. 

The  door  is  back  on  again.  United  Press 
International  said  the  former  assembly- 
man,  elected  as  an  independent,  cited  two 
reasons  for  re-installing  the  door:  “politi¬ 
cians  and  newsmen.” 


Judges  ask  for  a  law 
to  deter  jury  leaks 

The  judges  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
all  fifteen  of  them,  want  a  law  which 
would  make  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
grand  jury  proceedings  a  crime.  They 
have  asked  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger, 
as  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  State,  to  draft  legislation  to 
that  effect. 

Under  present  law,  the  only  penalty 
provided  for  leaks  of  grand  jury  testimo¬ 
ny  is  contempt  of  court,  and  the  judges 
feel  prosecution  for  contempt  is  not  an 
effective  weapon  to  stop  leaks  of  secret 
grand  jury  testimony. 

The  problem  arose  last  April  when  Jack 
Anderson,  the  columnist,  published  six  ar¬ 
ticles  directly  quoting  from  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Watergate  grand  jury.  The  fed¬ 
eral  judges  ordered  the  United  States  at¬ 
torney  to  investigate  the  unauthorized  dis¬ 
closures.  The  attempt  was  to  find  out  who 
had  leaked,  rather  than  to  raise  a  question 
of  unauthorized  publication. 

Last  December  5,  the  United  States  At¬ 
torney  reported  back  to  the  court  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  investigation.  Anderson  was 
questioned  by  attorneys  in  charge  of  the 
Watergate  investigation.  The  probe  also 
included  FBI  interviews  of  court  report¬ 
ing  personal  questioning  of  assistant 
United  States  attorneys  in  charge  of  the 
grand  jury  inquiry  and  of  witnesses  who 
had  testified  at  grand  jury  hearings. 

The  8-months  investigation  has  failed  to 
disclose  the  source  of  the  leaks,  and  a 
statement  issued  by  Chief  Judge  John  J, 
Sirica  said  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  declined  to  subpoena  Anderson,  give 
him  immunity,  and  demand  that  he  reveal 
his  sources  to  the  grand  jury.  The  District 
judges  concluded,  in  the  light  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  it  is  impracticable  for 
the  court  to  take  further  judicial  steps. 

The  court  has  taken  steps,  however,  to 
guard  against  future  unauthorized  dis¬ 
closure  of  traditionally  secret  grand  jury 
proceedings.  The  request  to  Chief  Justice 
Burger  to  have  an  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  draft  a  law 
which  would  impose  statutory  penalties 
“that  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  future 
possible  offenders”  is  the  major  step. 

Within  the  court  machinery,  pro- 
ceedures  have  been  established  which  in¬ 
clude  retention  of  a  new  reporting  ser¬ 
vice,  additional  security  precautions,  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  number  of  transcripts  which 
are  prepared,  preparation  of  all  tran¬ 
scripts  within  the  courthouse  and  procure¬ 
ment  of  additional  file  safes  in  which 
transcripts  may  be  stored  and  locked. 

Whether  the  proposed  legislation  would 
make  publication  of  information  leaked  to 
a  reporter  a  crime  would  be  for  the  Judi¬ 
cial  Conference  committee  to  decide.  It 
was  not  specifically  suggested  in  the  re¬ 
quest  to  Chief  Justice  Burger. 

• 

N.Y.  News  drops  Belles 

The  New  York  News  reported  that  it 
has  dropped  its  Sunday  Wedding  Belles 
column  of  engagement  and  marriage  an¬ 
nouncements  as  of  February  3.  The  soci¬ 
ety  announcements  are  to  continue  in  the 
News’  society  column. 
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By  Frederick  H.  Kimball  Consulting  scrvicc 

started  by  Lampee 

Robert  H.  Lampee,  marketing  director 
SUPERDOME  PRESS  FACIUTIES  SUPERB  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union,  has  es¬ 

tablished  a  nationwide  newspaper  man- 


Sports  page 


Press  facilities  in  the  vast  Louisiana 
Superdome  under  construction  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  are  superbly  designed  to  meet  all 
requirements  of  newsmen  who  will  cover 
the  many  types  of  events  slated  for  this 
stadium. 

The  Superdome  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  New  Orleans  will  be  the  largest 
enclosed  stadium-arena  in  the  world.  It  is 
scheduled  to  open  some  time  late  this  fall. 
It  will  have  a  dome  roof  680  feet  across 
and  273  feet  high.  The  huge  Astrodome  in 
Houston,  Texas,  will  fit  easily  inside  the 
Superdome,  according  to  the  architects. 
The  New  Orleans  structure  is  designed 
for  a  variety  of  sports  events,  entertain¬ 
ment,  cultural  activities,  conventions  and 
trade  shows. 

The  accommodations  for  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  broadcasters  have  been 
planned  not  only  for  convenience  but  also 
for  efficiency  in  effectually  covering  and 
expediting  the  news. 


configuration  that  places  the  nearest  ob¬ 
server  only  15  feet  from  the  basketball 
court. 

Facilities  for  pbotograpbers 

News  photographers  for  all  events  will 
be  housed  on  the  east  side  of  the  stadium 
which  will  be  directly  opposite  the  football 
press  section.  The  photographers  will 
have  secured  space  from  the  30-yard  line 
to  the  30-yard  line.  Two  dark  rooms  will 
be  available  immediately  behind  the  foot¬ 
ball  press  area  as  well  as  two  separate 
film  rooms. 

The  press  facilities  will  also  be  fully 
equipped  with  telephone  and  Western 
Union  installations.  A  plus  press  lounge 
will  include  a  bar  and  cafeteria.  Two  spe¬ 
cial  entrances  to  the  press  section  with 
adjacent  parking  will  also  be  desirable 
features  for  the  correspondents.  Entrance 


agement  consulting  firm. 

Lampee’s  firm.  Newspapermen  Associ¬ 
ates  of  Davis,  Cal.,  will  offer  field  consult¬ 
ing  and  evaluation  for  major  projects, 
problem-solving  studies  by  mail  and 
phone,  and  an  instant  information  service 
on  a  monthly  retainer  basis. 

Before  joining  the  Union  in  1969,  Lam¬ 
pee  held  management  and  sales  positions 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  the  Charlotte  News,  the 
Houston  Post,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
N.Y.  News  Syndicate. 

• 

No  U.S.  papers  wanted 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  president  of  Southam 
Press  Ltd.  of  Toronto,  told  a  Montreal 
Society  of  Financial  Analysts,  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  acquire  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

Balfour  said  it  believes  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  should  be  indigenous  to  a  country. 


from  the  parking  area  will  be  by  two 
elevators  and  an  escalator. 

The  Superdome,  a  public  facility  owned 
by  the  people  of  Louisiana,  features  a 
giant  screen  television  system  suspended 
from  the  center  of  the  dome  directly  over 
the  playing  field.  The  six-sided  gondola 
with  each  side  having  a  26  by  22-foot 
screen  can  provide  spectators  anywhere  in 
the  stadium  instant  replays  of  the  action. 
This  will  be  of  great  value  to  newsmen 
and  broadcasters  reporting  the  games. 

As  one  construction  official  remarked: 
“The  Superdome  press  facilities  are  a 
newspaperman’s  dream  come  true.” 


These  facilities  have  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  Football  League,  the  Base¬ 
ball  Writers  Association,  the  NCAA  Press 
Box  Committee  and  the  three  television 
networks. 

Three  tired  press  box 

The  football  press  section  is  three  ti¬ 
ered  and  can  adequately  hold  174  members 
of  the  various  news  media.  It  has  seven 
permanent  camera  decks,  two  radio 
booths,  two  coaches  boxes  and  a  television 
booth  with  20  feet  of  field  frontage.  This 
entire  area  abuts  the  50-yard  line. 

The  Superdome  itself  will  cover  13 
acres  and  will  extend  27  stories  at  its 
peak,  forming  the  world  largest  room 
unobstructed  by  posts  and  filling  125  mil¬ 
lion  cubic  feet.  Costing  more  than  $150 
million,  its  capacity  is  immense.  For  regu¬ 
lar  football  the  capacity  will  be  74,966. 

For  a  superbowl  game  more  than  80,000 
persons  can  be  accommodated.  A  total  of 
64,537  fans  can  attend  a  baseball  game 
and  19,473  can  watch  with  ease  a  basket¬ 
ball  contest. 

Sports  writers  will  have  perfect  vision 
to  cover  baseball  games.  The  baseball 
press  section  is  also  three  tiered  and  is 
directly  behind  home  plate.  This  area  will 
easily  take  care  of  72  members  of  the 
media.  It  includes  a  television  booth  with 
17  feet  of  field  frontage  and  two  ratio 
booths,  one  on  the  first  base  side,  the  other 
on  the  third  base  side,  each  two-tiered 
with  17  feet  of  field  frontage. 

The  Superdome  will  put  both  spectators 
and  newsmen  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
basketball  game.  The  standard  and  auxil¬ 
iary  press  boxes  can  be  employed  with  the 
ability  to  handle  a  maximum  of  300  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  only  60  feet  above  the 
court. 

Close  proximity  seating  in  a  domed  sta¬ 
dium  is  now  possible  because  this  Super- 
dome  was  designed  with  basketball  specta¬ 
tors  and  sports  writers  in  mind.  An  entire 
section  of  stands  will  move  across  the 
stadium  floor  on  tracks  to  form  an  arena 
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The  attitude,  he  said,  does  not  apply  to 
trade  publications  or  to  the  electronic 
media. 


Police  info  post 

Francis  J.  McLoughlin,  34,  a  New  York 
Daily  News  reporter  from  1962  to  1969, 
and  most  recently,  press  spokesman  in 
Mayor  Abraham  Beame’s  election  cam¬ 
paign,  was  named  deputy  commissioner  in 
charge  of  public  information  for  New 
York  City  police.  The  job  pays  a  reported 
$32,891-a-year. 


THE  CANADIAN  PRESS  PICTURE  OF  THE  YEAR  is  Ihis  photo  made  seconds  after  a 
bank  bandit  blew  himself  to  pieces  in  Kenora  last  May.  The  photo  of  police  aiding  a 
wounded  comrade,  was  taken  by  Kerry  McIntyre  of  the  weekly  Kenora  Calendar.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  a  19-year-old  advertising  salesman,  heard  a  holdup  was  in  progress  in  the  bank 
below  the  newspaper  office,  rushed  down  and  took  pictures  before  the  blast  and  than 
started  shooting  again  when  the  bomb  went  off.  McIntyre  carries  a  camera  on  his  ad- 

selling  rounds. 
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Rundown  on  AP’s  year 
reported  by  Gallagher 


A  shaken  presidency  and  a  shaken 
economy  underscored  the  responsibility  of 
newsmen  for  objective,  dispassionate  and 
informative  reporting  during  1973,  Wes 
Gallahger,  president  of  The  Associated 
Press,  said  this  week. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  news  ser¬ 
vice’s  membership,  Gallagher  said  that 
Watergate  and  the  energy  shortage  fur¬ 
ther  eroded  the  public’s  faith  in  institu¬ 
tions,  including  the  press. 

He  noted  that  widespread  public  criti¬ 
cism  may  have  shifted  from  media  to  “po¬ 
liticians,  government,  and  the  oil  compan¬ 
ies,”  and  that  criticism  of  the  press  by 
public  officials  and  segments  of  the  public 
seemed  to  abate  in  1973. 

It  may  only  be  temporary,  however, 
“since  as  public  issues  become  more  com¬ 
plex,  they  generate  more  controversy  and 
partisanship.  The  press  in  reporting  such 
emotional  issues  finds  itself  under  par¬ 
tisan  attack.” 

The  AP  and  other  news  organizations 
had  to  struggle  for  basic  information  and 
answers  to  complex  public  questions  not 
only  about  Watergate  and  energy,  he  said, 
but  about  prisoners  of  w’ar  status  at  the 
windup  of  Vietnam  last  year  and  cen¬ 
sorship-clouded  events  of  the  Mideast  war. 

Last  year  also  saw  a  major  technical 
development  in  the  AP,  the  announcement 
of  a  revolutionary  new  system  harnessing 
the  laser  beam  in  the  delivery  of  news- 
photos  by  wire. 

Laserphoto’s  new  principles  of  photo 
reproduction  and  transmission  produce 
far  better  picture  quality  than  convention¬ 
al  methods.  They  represent  the  first  step 
toward  electronic  editing  of  pictures  on 
TV  screens  and  higher  transmission  speed 
when  digital  communications  facilities  be¬ 
come  available,  Gallaher  said. 

The  system  was  developed  jointly  by  the 
AP  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  will  be  installed  at  member 
newspapers  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  Associated  Press  last  year  received 
its  third  Pulitzer  Prize  for  photo  coverage 
in  Vietnam,  Gallagher  noted.  The  picture, 
by  Huynh  Cong  Ut  at  AP’s  Saigon  staff, 
showed  children  fleeing  a  misdirected 
napalm  strike.  Ut’s  photo  also  won  every 
other  major  award  in  1973. 

In  delivering  its  news  report  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcasters,  the  AP  continued 
expansion  of  electronic  handling  of 
dispatches.  More  than  150  cathode  ray 
tube  writing  and  editing  terminals  were 
operating  in  AP  bureaus  across  the  nation 
in  1973. 

“Few  stories  required  such  concentrated 
effort  as  the  energy  shortage,”  Gallagher 
said.  “It  was  difficult  to  establish  beyond 
doubt  w’hether  a  genuine  crisis  existed, 
the  amount  of  shortfall,  the  reasons  for 
wide  variations  between  states  and  other 
key  elements.” 

The  reportorial  focus — and  a  special  en¬ 
ergy  desk  was  established  in  New  York  to 
coordinate  the  effort — had  to  be  on  dig¬ 
ging  up  basic  information.  Gallagher 
noted  that  one  AP  survey  showed  energy 
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officials  in  14  states  lacked  reliable  figures 
on  their  fuel  supply. 

The  emphasis  on  Watergate,  once  the 
investigative  phase  ebbed,  was  to 
maintain  perspective  and  keep  track  of  a 
torrent  of  spectacular  breaking  news,  Gal¬ 
lagher  continued. 

“The  watchword  was  to  take  nothing 
for  granted,  to  check  and  recheck,  to  test 
one  source’s  statements  against  others  and 
to  keep  readers  solidly  backgrounded. 

“During  the  Watergate  hearings,  for 
example,  AP  provided  a  clear  narrative  or 
analytical  summary  each  week,”  Gallagh¬ 
er  said. 

“The  kind  of  official  confusion  that  be¬ 
set  major  domestic  events  in  1973  also 
marked  the  opening  phases  of  the  Mideast 
war,”  said  Gallagher.  “Early  in  the 
fighting,  reporters  were  barred  from  the 
fronts  and  ran  into  galling  censorship  ob¬ 
stacles.” 

By  sticking  carefully  to  what  was  said 
by  either  side  and  what  could  be  learned, 
he  said,  AP  staffers  avoided  “unwar¬ 
ranted  conclusions  and  assumptions  that 


led  some  others  to  dispatches  that  were 
overly  optimistic  about  Israeli  prospects.” 

In  other  fields,  Gallagher’s  report  said. 
The  AP: 

— Expanded  in-depth  and  enterprise  re¬ 
porting  in  sports.  Outdoor  features,  tele¬ 
vision’s  role  in  sports  and  the  economics 
of  professional  sports  also  become  major 
areas  of  coverage. 

— Launched  a  centrally-directed  study 
of  all  its  state  news  reports  to  foster 
development  of  fresh  news  concepts  and 
to  review  the  application  of  new  technolo¬ 
gy  for  maximum  advantage. 

— Experienced  its  greatest  year  of 
growth  in  its  world  services,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  technical  advances  that  speed 
transmission  of  news  and  pictures.  Sub¬ 
scribers  were  added  in  53  countries. 

— Registered  gains  in  broadcast  mem¬ 
bership,  with  3,402  radio  and  television 
stations  and  166  cable  TV  systems  served 
at  the  end  of  1973. 

Newspaper  membership  stood  at  1,265. 


Part  ownership 

Acquisition  of  part  ownership  of  the 
Bellevue  (Wash.)  American  by  the 
Longview  Publishing  Company  was  not 
included  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Mergers 
&  Acquisitions  issue  December  29. 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
November  1973 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


Change 

1973  1972  Dollar 

(000)  (000)  (000)  % 

Classifications  Omitted  Omitted  Omitted  Change 


Retail 

November .  $  203,761  $  197,265  +  6,496  +  3.3 

First  Eleven  Months  .  1,840,767  1,734,182  -f-106,585  +  6.1 


Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 


November . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

59,178 

500,298 

58,391  -1- 
486,922  + 

787  +  1.3 
13,376  +  2.7 

General 

November . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

45,794 

442,901 

50,458  - 
442,551  + 

4,664  -  9.2 
350  +  0.1 

Automotive 

November . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

8,568 

94,812 

8,788  - 
92,201  + 

220  -  2.5 
2,611  +  2.8 

Financial 

November . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

10,272 

129,255 

9,375  + 
104,686  + 

897  +  9.6 
24,569  +23.5 

Classified 

November . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

80,682 

956,102 

72,832  +  7,850  +10.8 
816,739  +139,363  +17.1 

Total  Advertising 

November . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

349,077 

3,463,837 

338,718  +  10,359  +  3.1 
3,190,359  +273,478  +  8.6 
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Dow  Jones  adopts 
narrower  widths 
for  two  papers 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  that  it 
will  reduce  the  width  of  two  of  its  publi¬ 
cations,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Sational  Observer — to  standard  newspa¬ 
per  size  beginning  in  March. 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  president  of  Dow 
Jones,  said  the  step  was  necesary  for 
three  reasons: 

1.  The  66-inch-wide  roll  of  newsprint 
now  used  by  the  publications  is  an  odd 
size;  most  newspapers  use  60-inch  rolls. 
Because  of  heavy  newsprint  demand,  pa¬ 
per  producers  are  increasingly  reluctant 
to  continue  making  odd  size. 

2.  The  narrower  newsprint  roll  will  re¬ 
sult  in  an  8%  savings  in  paper  which 
makes  possible  economies  required  by 
sharply  rising  newsprint  and  postal  costs. 

3.  Newsprint  tonnage  remains  in  tight 
supply  and  the  energy  shortage  may  cause 
further  curtailment  of  production  and  de¬ 
liveries.  The  switch  to  narrower  rolls  will 
help  the  company  stretch  available  sup¬ 
plies. 

The  Journal  will  be  narrowed  to  stan¬ 
dard  newspaper  size  with  the  issue  dated 
March  11.  The  weekly  Observer  will  make 
the  same  change  with  the  issue  that  goes 
to  press  March  16. 

Phillips  said  efforts  are  being  made  to 
insure  that  readers  and  advertisers  do  not 
suffer  any  loss  of  service  or  value  in  the 
change  to  slightly  narrower  widths.  He 
reported  that  the  number  of  columns  de¬ 
voted  to  news  in  each  issue  are  being 
increased  to  offset  loss  of  content  that 
otherwise  might  occur  as  the  result  of 
narrower  column  widths.  Some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  types  faces  will  permit  the  same 
amount  of  stock  quotations  information  to 
fit  on  each  line  in  market  tables  despite 
the  slightly  narrower  columns,  Phillips 
added.  He  said  the  same  techniques  will 
permit  classified  advertisers  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  message  per  line. 

Phillips  estimated  company  costs  would 
be  reduced  $2.3  million  annually  at  the 
start  of  the  adjustment,  and  more  in  later 
years  as  newsprint  prices  and  postal  rates 
continue  to  rise. 

The  magnitude  of  these  cost  increases 
makes  economies  in  paper  use  essential, 
he  said.  Postal  rates — which  are  based 
partly  on  paper  weight — are  increasing 
more  than  260%  for  Dow  Jones  between 
1971  and  1977.  The  company’s  postal  costs 
are  expected  to  leap  from  $6  million  annu¬ 
ally  to  $23  million  annually  in  this  period. 
Increases  of  52%  will  take  effect  in  1974 
alone.  In  addition,  newsprint  price  in¬ 
creases  of  21%  were  announced  last  year 
and  additional  increases  are  expected  this 
year,  Phillips  noted. 

• 

Elected  to  the  board 

Bill  L.  Metcalf,  vicepresident  of  the 
Donrey  Media  Group’s  western  newspaper 
division,  has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  company.  As  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  western  division,  Metcalf  su¬ 
pervises  11  newspapers  in  California, 
Nevada,  Washington  and  Hawaii. 


$3  MILLION  ORDER — Edward  Dunlop  (seated  left),  president  of  the  Toronto  Sun,  and  Lester 
A.  Kraft,  vicepresident — marketing  for  the  Goss  Division  of  MGD  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell 
International  Corporation,  sign  a  contract  for  purchase  by  the  Sun  of  a  10-unit  Goss  Metro- 
Offset  press  including  two  folders.  The  contract  totaled  over  $3  million.  Looking  on  are  Douglas 
Creighton  (left).  Sun  publisher,  and  Norman  Provan,  Goss  East  Central  District  sales  manager. 
The  Sun,  Toronto's  two-year-old  daily,  has  a  circulation  of  about  110,000. 

Court  order  censors  portions  of  radio  report 


The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
intends  to  fight  an  injunction  that  forced 
it  to  delete  during  broadcast  portions  of  a 
hard-hitting  radio  documentary  on  lead 
pollution  in  many  areas  of  Canada. 

The  entire  hour-long  program  was 
heard  in  the  four  Atlantic  provinces  Tues¬ 
day  (January  29)  because  the  injunction, 
issued  by  the  Ontario  Supreme  Court,  ar¬ 
rived  just  before  that  broadcast  ended. 

The  injunction,  taken  out  by  Canada 
Metal  Co.  Ltd.  and  Toronto  Refiners  and 
Smelters  Ltd.,  is  effective  for  10  days. 

It  prohibits  the  CBC  from  broadcasting 
implications  that  the  companies  have 
“bought  misleadingly  favorable  medical 
evidence  and  concealed  material  evidence 
from  medical  experts  and  from  misstating 


the  amounts  the  plaintiffs  are  spending  to 
install  pollution  control  devices.” 

The  broadcast  to  Ontario  and  Quebec 
was  interrupted  13  minutes  after  the 
start.  An  announcer  read  the  text  of  the 
injunction  during  the  first  deletion  in  the 
broadcast. 

An  electronic  bleep  blanked  out  the  sec¬ 
ond  portion  cut  from  the  program. 

• 

AP’s  promotion  man 

Bruce  Nathan  has  been  named  admini¬ 
strative  assistant  to  Conrad  Fink,  vice- 
president  of  Associated  Press.  Nathan’s 
primary  duties  will  be  to  assist  Fink  in 
directing  the  promotion  department. 
Former  promotion  manager,  Ted  Boyle, 
died  January  23. 


New  sports  weekly  debuts  in  S.  Illinois 


Sports  Weekly  of  Southern  Illinois 
rolled  its  first  issue  off  the  presses  Janu¬ 
ary  4  with  a  press  run  of  7,500. 

Published  Fridays  by  veteran  broad¬ 
caster  Joe  May  and  Rube  Yelvington  En¬ 
terprises,  Ltd.  of  Mascoutah,  Ill.,  the  tab¬ 
loid  will  cover  high  school  and  general 
sports  activities  through  most  of  Southern 
Illinois  and  college  sports  in  the  St.  Louis 
area. 

May,  former  sports  director  and  ad 
salesman  for  WGNU  radio  in  Granite 
City,  edits  the  paper.  Ruben  L.  Yelving¬ 
ton,  owner  and  publisher  of  four  week¬ 
lies,  is  publisher. 

A  second  class  postal  permit  has  been 
applied  for  and  a  paid  circulation  of  near¬ 


ly  10,000  is  predicted  within  weeks.  The 
single  copy  price  of  the  paper,  sold  by 
newsstands  and  through  high  school  and 
college  letterman  clubs,  is  50  cents.  A 
50-week  annual  subscription  is  $8,  with  a 
$6  introductory  offer. 

Yelvington  Publications  is  handling  all 
composition  work  and  farming  out  press 
work  for  Sports  Weekly  to  the  Collinsville 
(Ill.)  Herald.  Yelvington’s  three  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Mascoutah  Herald,  New 
Baden/Clinton  County  News,  and  the  Le¬ 
banon  Herald,  as  well  as  Yelvington’s 
shopper  the  Penny  Saver  are  also  pro- 
ducted  camera-ready  at  the  Mascoutah 
plant,  with  press  work  by  the  O'Fallon 
(Ill.)  Progress. 
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Role  of  the  press 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

thought  that  a  relatively  small  handful  of 
people,  exercising  a  quasi-monopolistic 
privilege  granted  by  the  government, 
make  the  decisions  on  what  millions  of 
Americans  are  to  regard  as  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  events  of  the  day. 

(This)  influence  of  the  electronic  media 
points  up  a  condition  which  in  itself  is  a 
cause  of  concern.  I  refer  to  the  enormous 
concentration  of  power  in  the  press.  A 
limited  number  of  news  services  provide 
information  of  national  interest  which 
furnishes  the  raw'  source  of  the  new’S  the 
papers  see  fit  to  print.  Many  new'spapers 
enjoy  a  monopoly  ...  it  is  not  an  exagger¬ 
ation  to  say  that  the  American  press  con¬ 
stitutes  a  pow'er  system  comparable  to 
government  itself  but  free  of  the  re¬ 
straints  imposed  on  governmental  power. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  fourth  estate.  This  situ¬ 
ation  further  increases  the  responsibility 
of  the  media  for  guarding  against  abuse 
of  their  power  in  shaping  the  public  mind. 

Limited  controls  necessary 

The  responsibility  we  are  talking  about 
cannot  be  achieved  by  laws,  although  on 
this  point  it  should  be  stressed  that  the 
press  like  any  other  enterprise  is  not 
above  or  outside  laws  imposing  responsi¬ 
bility  where  important  public  interests  are 
affected.  No  more  than  any  other  enter¬ 
prise  can  the  press  define  for  itself  what 
the  scope  of  its  freedom  shall  be.  But  the 
legal  restraints  on  the  press  are  quite 
modest  and  offer  no  substantial  basis  for 
apprehension,  despite  cries  of  alarm  from 
the  press.  I  see  no  great  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  as  constitutionally 
protected,  by  any  laws  or  court  orders 
which  operate  within  narrow'  limits,  and 
subject  to  judicial  review’  and  interpreta¬ 
tion,  place  legal  limits  on  the  press.  But 
the  legal  controls  are  limited  and  they 
should  be.  We  do  not  want  governmental 
control  of  the  press  or  any  system  of 
censorship.  These  are  totally  inconsistent 
w’ith  the  role  of  a  free  press  in  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  society. 

The  public  is  concerned,  how’ever,  that 
the  press  show’  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
exercising  its  great  freedom  .  .  .  Central 
to  this  responsibility  is  what  I  w’ould  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  sense  of  faithfulness  and 
fairness  in  discharging  its  function  .  .  . 
While  this  responsibility  cannot  be  com¬ 
manded  or  policed  by  law,  the  force  of 
public  opinion  and  a  w’holesome  skepticism 
by  the  public  in  regard  to  w’hat  it  reads 
and  hears  can  be  potent  forces  in  sensitiz¬ 
ing  the  press  to  this  responsibility. 

Democracy  itself  is  a  fragile  plant 
which  must  be  w’ell  rooted  in  public  un¬ 
derstanding  and  confidence  if  it  is  to  sur¬ 
vive.  As  Winston  Churchill  observed,  dem¬ 
ocracy  as  a  form  of  government  has  many 
weaknesses  but  still  it  is  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  A  free  press  is  indispensable  to 
a  democratic  society.  And  in  the  end,  w’e 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  despite 
abuses  and  the  potentialities  of  abuse  the 
alternatives  to  a  free  press  are  far  worse. 
There  are  some  prices  we  have  to  pay  for 
democracy  and  its  institutions. 

A  free  press  in  a  free  society.  This  is 
our  choice,  and  we  prefer  to  live  with  it. 
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Lobbying  job  costs  Newark 
I  newsman  bis  assignment 

The  Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger  re-  editorial  staff  to  engage  in  any  such  activ- 
moved  the  chief  of  its  State  House  bureau  ity,”  Pye  said. 

and  reassigned  him  to  the  New'ark  office  The  Star  Ledger  said  Kalter’s  reassign- 
last  week  following  disclosure  that  he  was  ment  would  take  effect  immediately.  No 
secretary  to  a  new  lobbying  organization  successor  as  Trenton  bureau  chief  was 
opposed  to  automobile  exhaust  inspec-  announced. 

tions.  A  few  hours  before  his  reassignment. 

The  newsman,  Robert  P.  Kalter,  had  Kalter  resigned  from  the  lobbying  organi- 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Trenton  bu-  zation.  He  said,  “I  decided  I  had  better 
reau  earlier  this  month.  not  try  to  carry  on  both  jobs.  I  mean  both 

Mort  Pye,  editor  of  the  Star  Ledger,  assignments.” 
issued  a  brief  statement  w'hich  said  the  Although  he  at  first  said  he  was  not 
newspaper  w’as  not  aw'are  of  Kalter’s  as-  ordered  to  resign  from  the  lobbying 
sociation  with  the  lobbying  group.  group,  Kalter  later  said  the  newspaper 

“It  is  absolutely  against  the  policy  of  had  given  him  the  ultimatum  to  quit  or 
the  paper  to  permit  a  member  of  the  resign  from  the  paper. 


Writer  wins  two  firsts  in  Dorothy  Dawe  contest 

Dorothy  Dawe  Awards  for  excellence  in  Wesley,  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Poet,  50,- 

home  furnishings  reporting  were  000—100,000  circulation;  Fran  Heckart, 

presented  during  the  Chicago  Home  Fur-  Paddock  Publications,  Arlington  Heights, 

nishings  Winter  Market  of  the  American  Ill.;  Marilyn  Hoffman,  Christian  Science 

Furniture  Mart.  Monitor,  original  feature  syndicate  or 

Ellen  Eshbach  Nordby,  Chicago  Tribune  wire  service  material;  Kathryn  Elliott, 

feature  writer,  received  two  awards  for  Washington  Star  News,  weekly  sections, 

reporting  in  the  500,000  circulation  cate-  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  26-year 

gory  and  for  use  of  color  photography.  history  of  the  awards,  named  for  the  late 

Other  awards:  Dorothy  Dawe,  women’s  editor  of  the  Mil- 

Nan  Bamhouse,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  waukee  Journal,  w’ho  pioneered  reporting 

Dealer,  300,000-500,000  circulation;  Har-  efforts  in  home  furnishings  news,  that  a 

vey  Shapiro,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  writer  (Mrs.  Nordby)  has  won  in  two 

100,000  to  300,000  circulation;  Sandra  categories. 


Toronto  guild  members  ratify  S40  pay  hike 

Members  of  the  Toronto  Newspaper  most  of  which  are  retroactive  to  July  1, 
guild  unit  at  the  Globe  and  Mail  voted  53  1973 — wages  increase  about  nine  per  cent 

to  38  to  ratify  a  new  contract  with  the  a  year;  employees  receive  an  extra  holi- 
newspaper  which  will  increase  the  rate  day  falling  on  the  employee’s  birthday, 
paid  to  reporters  with  at  least  five  years  bringing  the  number  of  holidays  to  nine  a 
experience  to  a  minimum  of  $275  a  week  year;  employees  with  nine  year’s  service 
from  $235.  receive  four  weeks’  vacation  and  those 

Under  the  agreement,  the  first  $18  in-  with  25  years’  service  receive  five  weeks; 
crease  is  retroactive  to  July  1,  1973,  the  the  newspaper  and  employee  pay  half  the 
second  $18  increase  is  effective  next  July  premiums  each  for  a  basic  dental  plan 
1  and  the  final  $4  is  effective  Jan.  1,  and  the  company  pays  100  per  cent  of 
1975.  premiums  due  for  the  Ontario  Health  In- 

Under  provisions  in  the  new  contract —  surance  Plan  and  Extended  health  care. 

Newsprint  consumption  in  U.S.  rose  2.3%  in  ’73 

Total  U.  S.  newsprint  consumption  in  In  1973,  U.  S.  production  was  up  0.3% 
1973  was  10,504,498  tons  or  2.3%  more  w’hile  total  shipments  were  down  0.1%. 
than  in  1972,  according  to  final  figures  Canadian  production  and  total  shipments 
compiled  by  the  American  Newspaper  were  up  3.5%  and  3.3%  respectively  from 
Publishers  Association.  1972. 

Without  the  Canadian  railroad  and  mill  Canadian  shipments  of  newspaper  to  all 
strikes  which  occurred  the  second-half  of  markets  in  1973  w’ere  9,036,328  tons  com- 
the  year,  consumption  would  have  been  at  pared  with  8,739,526  tons  in  1972,  final 
least  10,750,000  tons,  as  predicted  by  figures  from  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa- 
ANPA  a  year  ago.  per  Association  show. 

Total  estimated  U.  S.  newsprint  con-  Shipments  to  U.S.  customers  rose  to 
sumption  in  December  amounted  to  854,-  8,172,947  tons  from  7,959,798  but  ship- 

914  tons  versus  896,966  tons  in  December  ments  to  other  foreign  markets  dropped. 

1972.  This  represented  a  decrease  of  4.7%  For  the  525  papers  reporting  to  ANPA, 
for  the  month.  There  were  five  Sundays  in  newsprint  stocks  increased  from  25  days’ 

December  1973  and  1972.  supply  in  1972  to  30  days’  supply  in  1973. 
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Orphan  Annie  is 
back  to  old  look 
with  new  artist 

“Little  Orphan  Annie”  changed  her 
image  last  week,  as  a  26-year-old  artist 
took  over  both  drawing  and  writing  of  the 
50-year-old  strip,  marking  the  first  time 
Annie’s  adventures  have  been  produced  by 
one  man  since  the  days  of  Harold  Gray. 

David  Lettick  of  Allston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  comic  strip  buff  in  his  youth,  is 
giving  Annie  the  look  she  had  with  Gray, 
only  a  little  younger  and  plumper.  Her 
faithful  companion  Sandy  is  still  by  her 
side  in  the  first  Lettick  strip  as  Annie 
murmurs  the  familiar,  “Maybe  it’s  about 
time  we  were  movin’  on  .  .  .”  and  the  two 
are  off  to  another  town  and  another  ad¬ 
venture,  anticipating  Daddy  Warbuck’s 
return  from  Afganistan. 


I  SURE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE 
him!  HMMM...  maybe  IT'S 
ABOUT  TIME  WE  WERE 


A  number  of  writers  and  artists  have 
worked  on  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  strip  since  Gray’s  death 


DAVID  LEHICK 


in  1968,  including  Tex  Blaisdell  and  Elli¬ 
ott  Caplin  and  in  recent  months,  artist 
Vic  Martin  and  writer  Michael  Fleisher. 

First  strips  by  Lettick  this  week  are 
utilizing  white  space  with  simplier  back¬ 
grounds  and  zeroing  in  on  Annie  and  San¬ 
dy.  The  strip  now  carries  an  artist/writ¬ 
er’s  name  for  the  first  time  since  Gray’s 
death.  “Annie”  currently  has  between  180 
and  200  papers,  possibly  about  half  of  its 
hey-day  circulation,  according  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate  spokesman. 

Lettick,  a  free-lance  artist,  does  spot 
drawings  for  the  syndicate’s  weekly  “Dr. 
Bicycle”  feature  and  also  cartoons  and 
caricatures  for  the  Boston  Globe.  His  car¬ 
toons  have  appeared  in  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Connecticut-bom  Lettick  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Cornell  University  in  1969. 


When  Gray  created  “Little  Orphan  An¬ 
nie”  in  1924  in  response  to  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson’s  request  for  a  child  strip 
featuring  a  girl,  his  innovation  was  using 
the  strip  to  express  a  personal  political 
philosophy,  and  it  stimulated  continuing 
controversy  during  his  lifetime. 

• 

Barstows  syndicate 
North  Carolina  columns 

The  Washington,  North  Carolina  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  team  of  Bartow  and  Sally 
Houston  has  formed  North  State  Features 
to  market  weekly  columns  to  medium  and 
small  dailies  and  weeklies  throughout  the 
state.  One  column,  “Monroe  to  Manteo” 
now  appears  in  a  dozen  newspapers. 

Also  offered  separately  or  as  a  package 
are  “New  View,”  a  column  begun  in  1970 
commenting  on  the  “human  condition”  and 
“Sports  View,”  a  new  column.  Both  are 
written  by  Bartow  Houston,  w'hose  jour¬ 
nalistic  credits  include  being  sports  editor 
of  the  Washington  (N.C.)  Daily  News 
and  editor  of  the  Beaufort-Hyde  (Bel- 
haven,  N.C.)  News,  television  sports,  and 
free-lance  writing  and  photography.  Mrs. 
Houston  is  business/distribution  manager 
of  the  syndicated  located  at  Route  4, 
Washington,  N.C.  27889. 

• 

Consumer  Guide  diet 
study  is  syndicated 

“Rating  the  Diets”,  a  Consumer  Guide 
report  on  some  three  dozen  well-known 
diet  programs  will  be  excerpted  in  10 
parts  for  newspaper  release  February  24 
through  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate.  The  report  was  a  year  in 
preparation  by  science-medicine  writer 
Theodore  Berland  through  research  and 
interviews.  Assisting  Berland  as  medical 
consultant  was  Dr.  Lawrence  Froham. 


You’ve  met 

Arnold, 

Gypsy, 

Joy, 

Linda, 

Kelly... 


Now  meet  Boomer!  He’s  big  as  a 
halfback,  bold  as  a  Texan—  and 
he’s  the  newest  laugh-getter 
(and  girl-getter)  in  MIXED 
SINGLES  (175  papers  and  still 
growing  fast!) 

Daily  and  Sunday 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N  Y  10017,  (212)  682-3020 
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J-school  notes 


FEWER  INTERVIEWERS,  BUT  MORE  JOBS  HLUED 


Despite  a  slight  decline  in  the  number 
of  interviewers  visiting  the  campus,  1973 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  were 
successful  in  obtaining  jobs,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Journalism 
Placement  Office. 

Robert  W.  Haverfield,  placement  direc¬ 
tor,  said  that  a  total  of  41  interviewing 
teams  made  43  visits  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  in  1973.  This  compares  with 
49  teams  in  1972  who  made  51  visits. 

Of  the  Class  of  1973,  169  of  296  persons 
earning  B.J.  degrees  were  hired  in  jour¬ 
nalism  related  jobs.  This  is  comparable 
with  186  of  320  B.J.’s  in  1972,  according 
to  Haverfield.  The  1973  report  does  not 
include  August  graduates. 

Forty-one  of  the  63  M.A.  recipients  took 
journalism  related  positions  in  1973  as 
compared  with  18  of  28  M.A.’s  in  1972. 
The  two  1973  Ph.D.’s  went  into  college 
level  teaching  and  public  relations  respec¬ 
tively.  In  1972  four  of  the  five  Ph.D.’s 
became  college  level  teachers  and  one  was 
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hired  as  a  market  research  analyst. 

The  School  of  Journalism’s  summer  in¬ 
ternship  program  is  “the  fastest  growing 
part  of  the  placement  operation,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Haverfield.  In  1973  eighty-eight 
students  worked  for  83  different  employ¬ 
ers  for  two  hours  credit  and  a  pay- 
check.  This  is  up  from  56  students  who 
w'orked  for  49  different  employers  in  1972. 

“Indications  (for  1974)  continue  to  be  a 
little  brighter  than  the  year  before,”  Hav¬ 
erfield  said.  “Interest  in  employing  our 
graduates  is  increasing  noticeably  among 
newspapers,  small  companies  and  schools. 
We  have  received  some  indication  for  this 
coming  year  that  interviewers  who  have 
not  been  around  for  two  or  three  years 
will  be  coming  back.” 

*  *  * 

Seventy-one  college  students  have  been 
selected  by  the  Newspaper  Fund  to  spend 
this  summer  working  as  reporters  and 
copyeditors  for  daily  new’spapers. 

Following  their  summer  of  w'ork,  the 
students  will  receive  scholarships  from 
the  Fund  and  three  of  the  participating 
newspapers.  The  New'spaper  Fund  is  a 
foundation  supported  by  Dow  Jones  & 
Company  to  encourage  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  46  copyediting  interns  will  attend 
intensive  three-w’eek  editing  courses  at 
five  universities  before  going  to  their 
jobs.  The  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
interns  to  immediately  assume  copyediting 
duties. 

The  courses  will  be  at:  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno;  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln;  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus;  Temple  University,  Philadelphia; 
and  Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
Richmond. 

Following  the  interns’  completion  of  the 
three-w’eek  courses  and  the  full  summer 
of  w’ork,  they  will  receive  $700  scholar¬ 
ships  from  the  New’spaper  Fund.  Three 
students  w’ill  each  receive  $700  scholar¬ 
ships  from:  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch; 
The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.;  and  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer. 

The  25  reporting  interns  will  receive 
$500  scholarships  after  completing  12 
w’eeks  of  work.  The  directors  of  the  five 
editing  courses  will  also  serve  as  advisers 
to  reporting  interns. 

The  internship  program  w’as  started  in 
1960  by  the  Fund.  Scholarships  totaling 
$598,000  have  been  awarded  to  1,255  in¬ 
terns  since  the  program’s  beginning. 

The  Newspaper  Fund  will  disperse 
grants  totaling  $198,000  for  all  its  1974 
programs.  In  addition  to  the  internship 
program,  the  Fund  will  sponsor  three 
summer  institutes  to  provide  inexperi¬ 
enced  high  school  journalism  teachers 
with  training  in  preparation  of  school 
new’spapers.  Institutes  will  be  at:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman;  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloomington;  and  California 
State  University,  San  Jose. 

Four  Urban  Journalism  Workshops,  co¬ 
sponsored  with  local  new’spapers,  will  al¬ 
low  minority  high  school  students  to  take 


a  close  look  at  journalism  as  a  possible 
career.  Workshops  will  be  at:  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia;  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis;  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles;  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  El  Paso. 

From  January  through  May,  the  Fund 
will  sponsor  high  school  visitation  pro¬ 
grams,  enabling  minority  professional 
newspeople  to  advise  minority  students 
working  for  their  high  school  newspapers. 
Visitation  programs  will  be  supervised  by 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Clark  College,  Atlanta, 
at  those  cities’  high  schools. 

The  Fund  will  also  sponsor  a  Special 
Awards  Program  which  leads  to  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  a  high  school  journalism  Teacher 
of  the  Year;  a  career  advertisement  pro¬ 
gram;  and  a  career  information  program 
which  includes  the  1974  Journalism  Schol¬ 
arship  Guide. 

The  Fund  will  continue  to  co-sponsor 
with  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  an  Editor-in-Residence  Program, 
through  which  editors  make  college  visits 
to  discuss  newspaper  editorial  policies  and 
operations. 


Course  in  journalism 
to  be  aired  by  WCBS 

“Sunrise  Semester” — the  award¬ 

winning  NYU/CBS-tv  college  credit 
series — will  offer  the  first  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism  ever  to  be  taught  on  network  tele¬ 
vision  plus  a  companion  course  concerned 
with  the  development  of  criteria  for  “good 
reasoning.” 

“The  Media  in  America”  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  analyzed  by  Prof.  John  Tebbel, 
author,  former  reporter  and  editor,  who  is 
a  professor  of  journalism  at  the  New 
York  University  Washington  Square  and 
University  College  of  Arts  and  Science  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  and  mass  com¬ 
munications. 

Beginning  January  29  on  the  CBS  tele¬ 
vision  network,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays  from  6:30  to  7  A.M.,  he  will 
explore  both  the  history  of  the  media  and 
its  contemporary  problems:  free  press 
and  fair  trial,  the  right  to  broadcast  news 
to  First  Amendment  protection,  minorities 
in  the  media,  and  how  the  news  is  actually 
covered  compared  to  how  the  public  thinks 
it  is  covered. 

This  course  is  also  the  first  synthesis  of 
media  history  covering  books,  magazines, 
newspapers  and  broadcasting  to  be  offered 
to  television  viewers.  During  the  course 
the  public  is  in  the  editor’s  “slot”  and  it  is 
deadline-time  for  The  Fourth  Estate. 
Various  experts  from  the  media  will  take 
part  in  some  discussions. 

Produced  under  the  supervision  of 
NYU’s  producer  Patricia  Hughes  Myers 
and  assistant  producer  Hope  Chasin,  in 
association  with  WCBS-tv,  “Sunrise  Se¬ 
mester”  is  now  in  its  seventeenth  season. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  series  has  been 
made  possible,  in  part,  by  a  grant  from 
the  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company. 

For  a  free  brochure,  telephone  (212) 
598-2491,  or  wrrite  to  :  Sunrise  Semester, 
New  York  University,  Washington 
Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

BELDEN’S  CONTINUING  STUDIES 


When  newspaper  advertising  and  re¬ 
search  executives  who  use  Belden  Associ¬ 
ates’  Continuing  Market  Study  gather  for 
their  annual  seminar  in  Dallas,  March 
7-9,  they  will  have  as  their  “Critic  In 
Residence”  a  media  researcher  of  for¬ 
midable  repute — Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Having  been  exposed,  over  the  years,  to 
countless  references  in  trade  ads  by  many 
leading  newspapers,  to  market  data  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  Belden  Associates 
studies,  we  contacted  Joe  Belden,  pres¬ 
ident  at  his  Dallas  headquarters  and 
learned  that  in  1973  alone,  the  company 
added  newspapers  in  11  markets  bringing 
its  roster  of  CMS  subscribers  to  50  news¬ 
papers  in  27  markets. 

The  Annual  Seminar  is  the  culmination 
of  12  months  of  continuing  contact  with 
its  client  newspapers  for  whom  Belden 
provides  a  non-syndicated  research  service 
on  a  continuing  year  round  basis  using 
about  %  standard  material  in  their  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  the  balance  specifically 
geared  to  the  particular  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  newspaper  in  a  given  market. 
After  each  of  the  periodic  studies  is  com¬ 
pleted  Belden  provides  personal  counsel¬ 
ling  for  the  newspaper’s  executives  and 
sales  people  on  the  most  effective  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  material  developed  on  its  com¬ 
puter  printout.  An  important  part  of 
Belden’s  readership  studies  for  many 
newspapers  is  its  editorial  implications 
which  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  editors. 

We  asked  Belden  just  how  the  “continu¬ 
ing”  aspect  of  his  service  operates.  “We 
design  a  sample  for  each  market,  which  is 
completed  over,  say,  a  period  of  a  year,” 
he  said.  “For  example,  we  may  make  in¬ 
terviews  January  through  March  and  de¬ 
liver  a  report  in  April;  then  interview 
again  May  through  July  and  deliver  an¬ 
other  report  in  August,  and  so  on.  Each 
sample  is  representative.  The  idea  is  not 
so  much  to  measure  changes  from  period 
to  period.  Each  sample  of  say,  500,  will 
produce  a  set  of  results  that  may  be  use¬ 
ful  by  themselves.  At  each  stage  we  are 
able  to  make  questionnaire  changes  as 
necessary. 

“Some  results,”  he  added,  “are  accumu¬ 
lated  over  two,  three  or  more  periods,  to 
obtain  larger  samples  and  thus  enable 
refined  breakdown  of  results.  So  we  have 
advantages,  with  the  continuing  and 
cumulative  process,  not  possible  through  a 
one-time  massive  study:  quick  measure¬ 
ments  with  smaller  samples,  long  range 
measurements  with  larger  samples,  tack¬ 
ling  new  problems  throughout  the  year, 
measurement  of  trends  (usually  with 
moving  averages,  dropping  oldest  and 
adding  newest  interviews). 

“Managements  like  this  repetitive  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  reason:  momentum  is 
maintained  in  the  use  of  research,  and  the 
‘revival’  effect  enhances  the  application  of 
the  results.”  From  this  writer’s  viewpoint 
the  new  data  and  the  reinforcement  of 
previous  data  derived  from  the  continuing 


research  gives  ad  salesmen  an  always  up 
to  the  minute  point  of  departure  in  their 
contacts  with  advertisers. 

Geographical  basis  for  the  CMS  is  the 
SMS.A.  with  extension  to  the  Area  of 
Dominant  Influence  where  a  newspaper 
requests  it.  Research  procedures  are  in 
accord  with  .Advertising  Research 
Foundation  open  audit  plan  for  which  it  is 
registered. 

With  agency  media  directors  ever  seek¬ 
ing  competitive  media  data  for  particular 
markets,  we  asked  Belden  about  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  CMS.  “Where  there  are  com¬ 
petitive  newspapers,  such  as  Philadelphia, 
Houston,  Dallas,  San  Jose  (San  Francis¬ 
co),  San  Antonio,  Fort  Worth  these  pa¬ 
pers  are  of  course  using  the  results  com¬ 
petitively.  We  have  also  included  many 
measurements  on  radio  and  television  and 
these  have  been  applied  in  various  man¬ 
ners.”  One  example  we  saw  was  a  major 
study,  “How  Louisville  .Adults  Use  News¬ 
papers,  Television,  Radio.”  Using  Belden’s 
CMS  material  the  Louisville  Times  and 
Courier  Journal  were  able  to  show  com¬ 
parable  impact  on  men,  and  women  in 
various  age,  educational  and  economic 
brackets,  of  each  radio  and  TV  station  by 
time  segments,  vs.  newspapers  in  its  mar¬ 
ket.  The  obvious  conclusion:  Newspaper 
audience  is  concentrated.  Broadcast  audi¬ 
ence  is  fragmented. 

While  the  Continuing  Market  Study 
constitutes  the  major  aspect  of  Belden 
.Associates  operation  the  company  also 
provides  its  clients  with  individual  studies 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  For  example,  a 
study  of  reader  interests  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  a  design  for  circulation 
sales  quota  by  districts  for  the  Bir- 
mingham  (.Ala.)  News;  feasibility  study 
for  the  e.stablishment  of  a  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk;  a  study  of  attitude  toward  the  edi¬ 
torial  product  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Newspapers,  etc. 

In  1973  Belden  .Associates  chalked  up  a 
37%  increase  in  volume  and  turned  out 
special  research  reports  for  such  compan¬ 
ies  as  Coca-Cola,  Conoco,  Dr.  Pepper, 
Republic  National  Bank  and  others. 

Belden  wraps  up  the  latest  applications 
of  CMS  material  in  a  monthly  CMS 
Newsletter  to  clients.  The  upcoming  Dalas 
seminar  affords  a  face  to  face  opportunity 
for  such  useful  exchanges. 

• 

New  safety  contest 

Uniroyal  Tire  Co.  is  offering  $1,000 
scholarships  to  journalism  schools  in  a 
new  writing  and  photograph  contest  for 
newsmen.  Winners  will  be  selected  in  five 
categories  covering  the  best  feature  story 
or  photograph  on  automobile  safety,  per¬ 
fection  of  driving  skills,  or  the  importance 
of  properly  maintaining  auto  safety 
equipment.  Deadlines  for  entries  is  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1974.  Nomination  forms  are 
available  from  Uniroyal,  Box  723389,  1230 
.Avenue  of  the  .Americas,  N.Y.  10020. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Slock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AME)q  . 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  . 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

GanneH  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSEJ  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  OCT)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

SUPPLIERS 

Abltibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altaic  (OTC)  . 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYS^  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerabch  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  ..  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NY5  ')  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (Ah  EX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Interlope  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX) 

Minnesota  Min.  ft  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE) 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten.  Barton.  Durstine.  Osborn  (OTC) 

Dormeus  (OTC)  . ’ 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (CTC)  . 

Foote.  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OfC)  .  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . !.... 

Needham,  Harper  ft  Steers  (OTC) 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

pxl  Co.  (OTC) . . . ;;;;; 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 
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Promoted  to  editor 

Steve  McMullan,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal, 
has  been  promoted  to  editor.  Ed  Fowler, 
former  news  editor  of  the  Anderson 
(S.C.)  Independent,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor.  The  position  of 
editor  has  remained  vacant  since  the 
resignation  of  J.  Carroll  Dadisman  in  .Au¬ 
gust,  1972  when  he  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Neivs. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTRO^OMY 


MOISEY  &  FINANCE 


STAR  GAZING.  Weekly  articles  on  “SPEAKING  OUT  ON  CREDIT.”  a 
stars,  planets.  High  reader  interest,  proven  weekly  credit  column  which 
R.  Alien,  2613  S.  13th  St.,  Council  tells  it  like  it  is.  Frank  answers  to 
Bluffs,  Iowa  51501.  questions.  Samples.  Box  956,  Hamilton, 

Ohio  45012. 


SEWING 

C\^C  NE^lDLEWORK  —  "Stitches."  Robbie 

V  1 V  V  J  Fanning.  Spirited  weekly  column  covers 

,  VI  vu  techniques,  ideas,  people,  events,  books. 

No  gimmicks.  No  snobby.  No  non-  E^eellent  proven  reader  response, 
sense.  Just  the  best  in  l^k  news Jor  gamples.  Fibar  Designs,  Box  2634, 

monthly?-  For  sSs  wiite  Box'  fsf!  Calif.  94025. 

Maplewood,  N.J.  07040. 


ENERGY /ENVIRONMENT 


ENERGY-ENVIRONMENT  RiffORT, 
a  bi-weekly  column  distributed  by 
Energy-Environment  News/  Research 
Service,  offers  a  readable,  boiled-down 
roundup  of  energy  and  related  en¬ 
vironmental  news  events,  emphasizing 
objectivity  and  human  interest  aspects. 
For  samples,  please  call  or  write 
Energy-Environment  News/  Research 
Service,  Suite  710,  825  New  Hampshire 
Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
(202)  337-0790. 


HISTORY  IN  SPORTS— Feature  of  the 
past  in  sports!  Send  for  samples  and 
information.  Gary  Features,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  14612,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38114. 


TV  FEATURES 

TV  STAR  SCRAMBLE,  TV  puzzle  now 
in  its  12th  year  of  syndication.  100% 
TV  oriented.  Samples.  Leo  White  Prod., 
168  Strasser  Ave.,  Westwood,  Mass. 
02090. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SEEKING  FINANCING  or  partners  to 
buy  additional  interest  in  200M  daily. 
Zone  5,  great  growth  jiotential.  Box 
179.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATION 


SPEND  YOUR  3- week  vacation  _  study¬ 
ing  "The  Press  and  World  Affairs”  in 
London,  England,  August  19-Sept.  6. 
$360  tuition.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90007. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  (7654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NATURAL  FOODS.  Timely  column  by 
leading  authority.  Also,  columns,  satire, 
family  advice,  writers  how-to.  Syndic- 1 
NELA,  Box  222,  Hillsboro,  N.H.  03244.1 


GARDENING 


PHOTO-POWERED,  600  WORDS 
WEEKLY.  Reader  impact  guaranteed  1 
Walter  Masson,  Box  66.  Neetlham, 
Mass.  02192. 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE 


STORIES,  COLUMNS.  QUERIES  or 
background  files  written  for  you  on 
what  government  and  Congressional 
actions  will  mean  to  your  area  of  in 
terest.  Specializing  in  business,  scien 
tific,  and  technical  areas.  Staffed  by 
top  professionals.  Write  or  Call: 

Nation’s  Capital  News  Bureau 
3110  Mount  Vernon  Ave. 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22305 
(703)  548-0496 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  Per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  oi  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  B.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


GENERAL 


WOMEN 


HEALTH,  TRAVEL,  etc.  Timely,  tact-  SHARP  COLUMN  now  available  on 
ful  topics.  Stimulating  written  features. '  women’s  history,  great  women,  achieve- 
Readers’  questions  answered  profession- 1  ments  and  women’s  political  move- 
ally.  Box  16,  Editor  &  Publisher  or,  ments.  Weekly  or  daily,  very  reason- 
call  (212)  852-5573.  able.  Samples  on  request.  Box  197, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

rnDDEN^TREASURES^^  - - 

— — - -  SYNDICATED  FEATURES 

TREASURE  HUNT.  Weekly  column 

slanted  to  backpackers,  coin  shooters  BE  YOUR  OWN  syndicate  boss!  Fea- 
ivith  their  metal  detectors.  R.V.  ture  your  feature  in  FEATURES 
uro>chair  adventurers  inter-  AVAILABLE  and  watch  your  syndicate 
■■■ted  in  lost  mines,  buried  treasure,  sales  soar!  Last  year  a  fellow  writing 
sunken  galleons  and  overlooked  bonan-  a  TV  column  placed  an  ad  in  FEA- 
-_as  in  attics.  Clues  of  where  to  lookjTURES  AVAILABLE,  left  it  running 
tor  a  fortune  and  news  of  the  lucky!  a  few  months,  and  received  more  than 
iSon’*’ .Stewart,  P.O.  300  replies!  That,  of  course,  doesn't 
n  ^ Station,  Glendale,  happen  in  all  cases,  but  when  it  does, 

(..alit.  91205.  I  that’s  what  we  call  being  well  read  1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  northeastern 
Massachusetts  monthly  newspaper, 
serves  3  towns,  established  9  years. 
Gross  over  $75,000.  Box  225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

72M  GROSS  COMMERCIAL  printing 
plant  and  small  weekly,  Colorado  farm 
area,  excellent  terms,  takes  25M  to 
handle.  Bill  King  Associates,  2026  Foot¬ 
hills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  (303)  279-6345. 

8000  CIRCULATION  Midwest  bi-week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Grossing  $45,000.  Well 
accepted.  Well  equipped  rented  offices. 
$22,900  cash.  Responsible  parties  only. 
Box  232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTH  JERSEY  mountain-lake  coun¬ 
try.  New  weekly,  big  potential.  Offset 
tab.  Compuwriter  11.  Box  149,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WE’RE  GOING 
INLAND! 

March  2-5 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
■hopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6008. 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
1888  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 
(714)  982-0424 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blva. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0898 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77006 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


BE  YOUR  OWN  syndicate  boss!  Fea¬ 
ture  your  feature  in  FEATURES 
AVAILABLE  and  watch  your  syndicate 
sales  soar !  Last  year  a  fellow  writing 
a  TV  column  placed  an  ad  in  FEA¬ 
TURES  AVAILABLE,  left  it  running 
a  few  months,  and  received  more  than 
300  replies!  'That,  of  course,  doesn't 
happen  in  all  cases,  but  when  it  does, 
that’s  what  we  call  being  well  read  1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  and  Photog-  | 
raphers :  22,000  freelance  markets  i 

(newspapers,  radio-TV,  farm  press, 
business  journals,  consumer  magazines, 
trade  papers,  farm  publications,  black 
press,  financial  journals)  buy  work  on 
assignment.  A  professional  market — 
not  for  amateurs.  Free  details:  Gebbie 
Press,  Box  1000,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 
12561. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHER  IN  WEST  INDIES  seeking 
partner  or  investor  in  newspaper  business 
with  tremendous  potential.  Ideal  for 
firm  already  in  publishing  field  or  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaperman  with  some 
capital,  who  is  willing  to  relocate  and 
work.  Declare  financial  and  professional 
credentials  first  letter.  Box  254,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ing.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  76th,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66204.  Office:  (913)  236-6280; 
Res:  (918)  381-6815.  Be  glad  to  meat 
you  at  Kansas  City  International. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NBWSPAPiatS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-llSS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-C8'7l  day¬ 
time;  (813)  738-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  1364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


That's  when  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  holds  its 
annual  convention  in  Denver. 
We’ll  be  there,  talking  with 
the  delegates,  and  seeing  that 
everyone  there  gets  a  personal 
copy  of  our  special  March  2 
convention  issue. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest 
regional  gatherings  of  news¬ 
paper  executives  in  the 
country — so  we  wouldn’t  want 
you  to  be  out  at  sea  when 
all  the  action’s  taking  place — 
INLAND! 

Join  us  in  the  Mile  High  City 
via  an  E&P  classified  ad  and 
get  the  most  mileage  out  of 
your  advertising  dollar! 

Deadline  for  your  March  2 
classified  is  Tuesday,  February 
26.  So  write  or  phone  today 
and  tell  us  to  take  you  to 
Denver! 

Classified  Advertising 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  16,  1974 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

OTHER 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

f  Payable  with  order) 

1  Remittance  should  accompany  copy 

4-wtllit 

unless  credit  has  been  established! . 

3-wtiks 

4-wtiks  . . . . 

. $1.70  pir  lini,  pir  issue 

2-wctlii 

3-wMks  ... 

1-wiik 

2-witks  ... 

l-w((k  . . . 

Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50<  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClassMad  Contract  Ratos  Available  On  Request 
WBEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  |2I2)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name. 


Address 


City. 


.State . 


Phone 

Authorized  by 

Clatelflcatlon  _ 

Copy _ 


-Zip. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISEWSPAPERfFOR^LE 


WESTERN  DAILY,  isolated  county 
seat,  offset,  weekly  competition,  very 
profitable.  Down  payment  $40,000.  Full 
information  to  qualified  buyers.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

FIRST  OFFSET  WEEKLY  IN  MINNE¬ 
SOTA,  (1938)  in  city  of  16,000  with 
daily.  Gross  $45M-pIus.  No  job  printinK- 
Priced  to  sell  quickly  at  $35M;  $8500 
down.  Call  Len  Davis,  Publisher.  Photo 
News,  Owatonna,  Minn.  65060.  (507) 
461-0764  evenings,  or  write  air  mail 
immediately  for  further  details. 

IDEALLY  LOCATED  aouthom  New 
England  offset  weekly-captive  shopper. 
8600  paid  circulation,  no  plant,  $186,000 
gross.  Sell  $135,000.  Terms:  $60,000 
down,  will  finance  balance.  Declare  fi¬ 
nancial  and  professional  responsibility 
first  letter.  Box  1673,  Editor  &  PuV 
lisher. 

NORTH  JERSEY  offset  weekly.  One 
owner  for  nearly  50  years.  Good  poten¬ 
tial,  priced  less  than  half  of  gross 
which  is  $80,000.  Terms.  3500  circula¬ 
tion.  Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


LETT  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
yonr  newspapor.  Newspaper  Service 
Co..  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 

LEl’l'ERPRESS  newspaper  wanted 
that  needs  to  be  converted  to  offset. 
Large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Finan¬ 
cially  able,  experienced  newspaperman. 
Box  1760,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


Reports!  Send 
for  $12.50  or 


Try  AdApt 

your  check 
$24.75  to  Ad  A 

E.  William,  wicmia,  wans. 
67202.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
first  magazine  within  14  days 
for  full  money  back. 


Apt  Reports.  321 
Wichita,  Kans. 


m  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 

B  9 

g  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

1  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ■ 
M  ^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IwRITEnsnSEEDS 


WRITERS!  ATTENTION!  Manuscript 
Record  Book.  For  all  freelancers. 
Know  where  your  manuscripts  are  at 
all  times.  Write  for  free  information. 
Ernest  F.  Chamberlain,  Author  &  Jour¬ 
nalist,  Lynnville.  Ind.  47619. 


WB  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala,  85902 
Ph.  (206)  646-8856 

DAILY  to  buy  or  assume  complete 
management  responsibilities.  Excellent 
references  versatile  terms,  will  meet 
anytime  at  owner’s  location.  Box  258, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

*  WEEKLY  EDITORS  ^ 
&  PUBLISHERS! 

Build  yourself  an  advertising 
::s-:  sourcc  file  made  up  of  the  ■;» 
'  best  ads  clipped  from  the 
;>x  nation’s  top  newspapers! 

¥:::  Subscribe  to  AdApt  Reports, 
the  quarterly  magazine  that 
contains  great  ad  reprints  m 
ready  for  you  to  adapt  for  ^ 
is?  your  advertisers! 

Regular  price  is  $15  for  one  ■;<>; 
ssS  year’s  subscription  of  four 
,  issues,  special  NEWSPA-  - 
^  PER  OFFER  is  $12.50  for  one 
sss  year’s  subscription;  $24.75  for 
a  two  year’s  subscription.  s?: 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^^camerT&Idarkroom^ 

LogB  LD-24  processor,  almost  new. 
Brown  Commodore  24  x  24,  rebuilt. 
NuArc  SST2024,  rebuilt. 

Klimsch  Expressa  20  x  24  rollfilm. 
Consolidated  C-14  separation  enlarger. 
Gevare.x  color  analyzer. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  362  Tucker,  Ga.  30084 

(404)  939-4831 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Monthly  regional  magazine,  published 
in  Northern  Virginia  since  1971,  is 
available  for  acquisition.  Principals  re¬ 
locating  due  to  other  business  and  will¬ 
ing  to  arrange  complete  acquisition  or 
transfer  principal  holdings.  Principals 
only.  Box  255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLD  TYPE  SUPPLIES 


BORDER  TAPES 

NEW 

LOW  -  LOW  PRICES 
ALSO 

KODAK  SUPPLIES 


Orders 

Solid 

Solid 

Printed 

Over 

Matte 

(3Iob8 

$500 

32d 

34d 

44* 

$100 

44d 

46* 

66* 

Under  $100 

44y 

49* 

69* 

Opaque  white 

69  d  per  roll 

Corners 

89  r 

Pre-paid  shipping — send  for  catalog 

Call  (219)  282-1912 
McGann  A  Marsh  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1121 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

’’Over  1,000  newspapers  are  using 
our  border  tapes”. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


^c^f^WAXER 


SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


Smoothly  wokos  proofs,  nowsprint,  ovor- 
loyi  L  ftim.  No  wovy  ridgos.  dry  oroos, 
woi  ooiP  ot  odgot  or  wok  blo^dthreugh. 
Cloon  printing.  Procticol.  Convoniont. 


^cJuLej^eA  MicJwte  G), 


tovtofi  Pest  lead 
CLINTON,  CONN.  0MI3 
Teleshene;  12031  M9-MO0 


LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
2  Photo  Units,  high  speed 

and  function  analyzer  ....each  $7950 
2  Photo  Units  . each  4500 

4  Keyboards  with  Linomix  .  .each  2750 
Save  on  package  deal  with  grids 
MISCELLANEOUS  EXJUIPMENT 

5  Monarchs,  4-moIds,  Star  equipped 
Linotypes,  Model  31,  #72778  and  73430. 
Many  other  late  machines. 

COLOR  KING,  2  units  with  counter¬ 
stacker,  electric  hoist  . $28,500 

E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 
(213)  748-5954 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Prodiicts, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laural.  N.  J.  08067. 
(609)  233-7614. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

coMPosiycltomr^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


M.ACHINEKY  &  SUPPLIES 

'^REssiT&litAiBmE^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


TWO  BPPE  PUNCHES  model  18  (one 
newly  serviced  at  Compugraphic)  and 
one  new  Shaffstall  BKPE  silencer  never 
used,  total  $1200.  Catholic  Post.  409 
N.  Monroe.  Peoria.  111.  61603  or  call 
Rev.  R.  G.  Peters.  (309)  673-3603. 


LINOFILM  QUICK  2.  Two  units  now  ' 
in  use.  excellent  condition,  extra  | 
readers  and  poo<l  supply  spare  parts. 
Available  immediately.  convertinR  to 
new  typesetting  system.  Contact  Bruce 
Clement.  Rome  News-Tribune.  Rome. 
Ga.  30161.  (404)  232-1511. 


BLANK  SPACES 

Available  now  for  Intertype  and 
Linotype.  Also  mats  for  text  8 
pt;  classified  ads  4  3/4  pt. 
Univers.  Times  Roman,  Alpine 
(similar  to  Helvetica),  Matro 
News,  etc.,  magnetic  bank 
figures  and  symbols.  Brochures 
upon  request. 

CASTCRAFT  PRINTING  SUPPLY,  INC. 

1100  S.  Kostner  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60624 
(312)  722-6530 


HARRIS  1100 — Proofreading  and  edit¬ 
ing  terminal.  Designed  to  use  with 
Photon  Pacesetter  8-16.  8-level  tape,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Oscar  Carver,  Wil¬ 
liams  Printing  Co..  417  Commerce  St.. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37219,  (615)  256-7125. 


INTERTYPE  Model  G-44  mixer,  with 
17  fonts,  mats  and  magazines.  Mohr 
saw.  Star  quadder,  electric  pot  and  ! 
electric  magazine  changer.  Excellent 
condition,  maintained  by  our  own  ma¬ 
chinist.  Also  Vandercook  repro  proof  i 
press,  full  page  Model  Sp25.  Any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer.  Nordmann  Printing,  4210  ; 
Chippewa  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63116. 
(314)  773-3000.  i 


MERGEINTHALER  LINOFILM  '•Super  I 
Quick”,  four-grid  model  with  35  grids.  | 
Excellent  condition.  Asking  $10K.  Con-  i 
tact  Production  Tyi)e,  Inc.,  4871  Sharp  i 
St.,  Dallas,  Texas  75247.  (214)  631- , 
2460. 


ENGRAVING 


MASTER  ETCHER  DM-35,  serial  #167. 
Contact  Dave  Stern,  World-Herald, 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  (402)  444-1000. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


POLLARD-ALLING  MAILING 
EQUIPMENT 
5  Keylioard  reliefoKraph 
3  All  Purpose  Addressers 

2  Automatic  Addressers 

3  Mailer  Strip  &  Proof  Printer.  Style  G. 
7  N.A.  Automatic  Addressers 

2  Style  S  Selective  Addressers 
2  Style  K  Ad<lressers 
2  Dial  ReliefoKraphs 

Contact  D.  L.  Ellis 
Rt.  1,  Carlisle,  Iowa  50047 
Phone  (515)  9M9-3162 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  PORTABLE  INK  FOUNTAINS 
2  Page  Wide 
Late  Style 
Excellent  Condition 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060  Telex  42362 

CUTLER  HAMMER  heavy  duty  news- 
pai>er  conveyor  with  drive.  48'  long,  4' 
<lelivery  table,  like  new.  Richards  multi 
form  router  for  cylinder  i>lates.  Ham¬ 
mond  plate  shaver  and  Hamilton  20 
page  storage  cabinet.  Daily  Sentinel- 
Tribune,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  (419) 
352-4611. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEMREN3  Pulp  I 
&  Pai)er  Corp.,  1896  Wwtwood  Blvd.,  J 
Lob  Angelei.  Cal.  90025.  (218)  474-6635. 

32  LB.  OFFSET  NEWSPRINT,~"40" 
overall  diameter.  16"  Web.  100  rolls. 
Box  250,  Eclitor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEW  SHACKS 


12  TAYLOR  MODEL  K  BUBBLE 
RACKS,  154  daily  coin  combo.  Good 
shape,  used  for  indoor  locations  only. 
Best  offer.  Roger  Pazul,  Circulation 
Manager.  Press  Publications,  Elmhurst. 
III.  60126.  (312)  834-0900. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


BARGAIN :  34  cases  Teletypesetter 

taiie,  %  X  8",  white,  oiled.  $8  per  case 
as  is.  where  is.  Contact  Tefft,  'The  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News. 

NOW  ST ATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  \ 
colors.  Top  quality.  | 

Call  or  ivrtir;  i 

PORTAGE  (216)  #29-4466 
Box  6500.  Akron,  Ohio  44318 

~'^l^^RESSEr&~MAUUNERY^ 


OFFSET  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  arranged: 

4  position  rollstand — 4  units — folder — 

2  units — 2  position  rollstand  in  line.  Standard 
and  quarter  page  folder,  40hp  drive,  Mag-Amp  units, 
direct  printing  on  1  unit. 


Goss  Urbanite,  5  units,  arranged: 

3  high  6  position  rollstand — 4  units — folder — 

1  unit — 2  position  rollstand  in  line.  Standard 
and  quarter  page  folder,  two  50hp  drives  in  tandem, 
double  control  panel,  Mag-Amp  units,  direct  printing 
on  2  units.  Accumeter  paster  for  up  to  32"  book. 

Available  immediately.  Located  in  New  Jersey. 

TENAKILL  ASSOCIATES  INC. 

Successors  to  Ben  Schulman  Associates 

135  Lawrence  St.  Hackensack,  N.J.  07602 

Phone:  (201)  487-7717  Telex:  134-513  TENSHUL  HAK 
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COTTRELL  845 

8  units,  2  folders,  new  1971. 

Box  143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE-  EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING 
GOSS  URBANITE 
10  470118-2  Folders 
U-5(t6  an<l  U-608 
1  Balloon  Former 

1  Gregg  b'lying  Imprinter 
Twin  75  HP  Fincor  Drives 

2  Six-position  roll  stands 
Excellent  (Condition — Available  Now 

Call — Write — Wire 
For  Full  Particulars 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Phone:(816)  221-9060  Telex  42362 


6  UNIT  NEWSKING.  2  folders  com¬ 
plete  with  rollstand,  related  e<iuipment. 
Listing  available  with  serial  numl)er 
and  mo<lel  numl>er.  Box  251,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GOSS  L7RBANITE,  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY.  6  unit,  new 
1967. 


2-PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Wood;  about 
400'  of  plate  conveyor  system:  1  10-ton 
metal  pot.  J.  Mogilner,  1500  U.S.  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 
Ph:  (714)  232-7101. 


W'ANTED  TO  BUY 


FAIRCHILD  64-key  non-counting  per¬ 
forating  keyl>oard  (brownie  or  greenie). 
Richard  R.  Paynter,  The  Messenger, 
Athens,  Ohio  45701.  (614)  592-6612. 


CH  A  N  D  LER- P  R I CE  platen  press 
wanted  for  specialized  work.  Will  pay 
fair  price  for  press  in  good  condition. 
Contact  Pam  Smith.  400  Apodaca  Hill, 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.  87501. 


NEWSP.\PER  SERVICES 
"^^EnFrORUlTs^^ 

WE  DO  SPECIAL  ORDER  writing, 
research,  e<liting.  Write;  Facts  &  Fig¬ 
ures  Publishing,  3122  Knorr  St..  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Pa.  19149. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-15 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22’i  x 
31,  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

410  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicagro,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


THE  MEDIA 
!  MIDDLE  MAN 

EXECniTIVE  RECRUITING  and 
EXECUTIVE  PLACEMENT 
I  Specializing  in  newspapers  for  all 
I  positions  $12,000  up.  Confidential. 
GOURLEY  ASSOCIATES 
Box  63404,  Oklahoma  (jity  73105 


i  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  to  print  48-page 
tab  or  21-page  standard.  Days  avail¬ 
able:  We<lnesdays  and  Thursdays.  Con¬ 
tact  Ronald  Moissinac,  (201)  349-9090. 


RYCO  BLANKET  WASHERS,  com¬ 
plete  for  7-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  AlK>ut  2  years  old,  save 
$7000.  Call  (518)  465-4.591,  Mr.  Cle¬ 
mente.  Imme<liately  available. 


COTTRELL  V-15A,  late  1972.  6  units, 
50"  rollstands,  30hp  drive,  will  sell 
as  6  or  4  unit  press. 

NEWS  KING,  1968,  2  units  stacked. 
Color  King  folder. 

COLOR  KING,  1963,  2  units. 

COLOR  KING,  add-on  units. 
DIDDE-GLASER  stuffer. 

CAPCO  rewinder,  almost  new. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P-Of.  Box  362  Tucker,  Ga.  30084 

(404)  939-4831 


STEREOTYPE 


SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom  en¬ 
graved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore,  3444 
Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 

"  pony  AUTOPLATE  ' 

by  Wood 

— with  Kemp  furnace,  for  semi-cycle 
plates,  water-cooled,  16  years  old, 

good  . $2500 

Sta-Hi  Master  Curved  Plate  Router  $500 
COMPOSING — includes  goo<I  30  Lino, 
$1250,  Serial  59211  ;  two  35’s  $500  each. 
ENGRAVING— Master  M32  Etcher  $1500 
Electronic  Tracer  $500,  used  3  years. 
Many  Other  Items 

Contact  Jas.  Olson.  Production  Manager 

DAILY  INDEPENDENT 

Grand  Island.  Neb.  (308)  382-1000 


TO  ANSWER  BOX  NUMBER  ADS 
IN  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHHHt 

Address  reply  to  box  number  In  the 
ad.  c/o  Eilitor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Please 
be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted.  Include  only  material  which  can 
be  forwarded  in  a  lar^^e  manila  enve¬ 
lope. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  versatile 
Iierson  with  a  wide  range  of  exiwrience 
in  magazine  and  newspaiier  writing  and 
editing,  law.  a<lvertising  and  public 
relations — with  some  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  and  administrative  potential — to 
fill  faculty  |)Osition  in  small  but  grow¬ 
ing  department.  We  want  someone  who 
plans  to  stay  in  Alaska.  Must  have  MA 
degree.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Write  Prof.  Jimmy  Beilford,  Journal¬ 
ism  Department.  University  of  Alaska, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 


SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks  2 
faculty  meml>ers  for  Fall  1974.  Seeking 
advertising/ public  relations  specialty; 
generalist  with  magazine/ photojournal¬ 
ism  combin.ation.  PhD’s  with  agency 
and  media  experience  preferred.  Equal 
Ol>portunity  Employer.  Write:  Chair¬ 
man.  Dept,  of  Journalism,  SHSU, 
Huntsville.  Texas  77340. 


TWO  OPENINGS  at  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  level  for  Septeml)er.  Must  have 
newspai)er  or  magazine  ex|ierience  and 
PhD.  E(|ual  opportunity  employer. 
Write  and  send  resume  to  Chairman, 
Department  of  Journalism.  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  78712. 


NORTH  TEXAS  STATE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  seeks  PhD  with  heavy  newspaper 
experience  to  teach  undergraduates  and 
also  work  with  masters  degree  stu¬ 
dents.  Rank  will  be  assistant  or  asso¬ 
ciate  professor,  deiwnding  upon  quali- 
cations.  Salary  competitive.  Position 
open  late  August,  1974.  Application 
deadline  March  1.  Minority  and  women 
applicants  encouraged.  NTSU  is  an 
equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Write: 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
North  Texas  State  University,  Denton, 
Texas  76203. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  16,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
^AmumSTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
^WMim^TRATli^ 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


TOP  FTiIGHT  manas'ing  editor  to  re¬ 
vitalize  old  Southern  pai>er.  Need  some¬ 
one  who  can  brinpr  new  leadership  to 
our  newspaper.  Above  50,000  AM  news¬ 
paper.  Southeast  region.  Send  resume 
to  Box  167,  fklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CORPORATE 
DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING 
Major  newspaper  group.  College  grad¬ 
uate  who  desires  management.  Should 
have  general  sales  experience.  $30,000 
plus  profit  sharing.  Submit  resume  to 
Box  199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  To  $20,000 
For  this  7-day  33,000  daily  located  in 
Area  1.  Supervise  staff  of  45  and  report 
to  the  general  manager.  Ideal  candidate 
is  currently  number  two  person  with  a 
larger  property.  Degree  required. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $16,000 

For  this  30,000  daily,  locate<I  in  Area  4. 
Supervise  staff  of  20  and  report  to  the 
general  manager.  Journalism  degree  re¬ 
quired,  and  a  strong  management  and 
administrative  background  highly  de¬ 
sirable. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $17,000 

For  this  13,000  daily  located  in  Area  1. 
Suiiervise  staff  of  15  and  rei)ort  to  the 
editor.  Experience  desired  in  reporting, 
e<liting  and  newsroom  management. 
Degree  required. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  To  $16,000 

For  this  40,000  daily  located  in  Area  2. 
Supervise  staff  of  5.  Three  years  sports 
writing  experience  required.  Sui)ervis- 
ory  experience  desired. 

COPY  EDITOR  To  $10,000 

For  this  20,000  daily  located  in  Area  7. 
Report  to  the  managing  editor  and 
supervise  a  staff  of  8.  Degree  required 
plus  editorial  and  layout  experience. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $16,500 
For  this  weekly  newspaper  group  lo¬ 
cated  in  Area  2.  Goss  Community  ex- 
I)erience  requirerl  and  supervisory  ex- 
Iierience  highly  desirable. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $18,000 
Report  to  general  manager  and  super¬ 
vise  25  employees  for  this  group  of 
weekly  newspapers  located  in  Area  2. 
Strong  management  background  re¬ 
quired  with  a  proven  track  record  of 
achievement. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $28,000 
For  this  200,000  daily  located  in  the 
Midwest.  Heavy  background  in  com¬ 
puterized  phototypesetting  required. 

PLANT  MANAGER  To  $20, 000  + 

Supervise  70  employees  in  this  union¬ 
ized  plant  located  in  Area  5.  All  cold 
type:  Goss  Metro  Press,  DEC  Computer, 
Photon  and  Comp  Star  equipment. 

DIRECTOR  OF 

ADVERTISING  To  $20,000 

For  this  weekly  newspaper  chain  located 
on  the  East  Coast.  Report  to  general 
manager  and  must  have  advertising 
management  experience. 

SALES  PROMOTION 
MANAGER  To  $20,000 

Report  to  the  publisher  of  this  weekly 
chain  located  in  Area  9.  Degree  and  at 
least  5  years  experience  in  retail  ad 
sales  required. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

Robert  H.  Holdsworth 
GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 
Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
Media.  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 
DIRECTOR  OF 
PUBLICATIONS 

Creative  management  position  with  overall  responsi¬ 
bility  for  university  editorial  and  design  services.  Expert 
in  verbal  and  visual  communications  with  a  demon¬ 
strated  capability  for  management.  Will  supervise  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  plus  student  interns  in  graphics,  design, 
and  writing. 

Reports  to  Vice  Chancellor  for  University  Relations 
and  works  closely  with  faculty,  deans,  and  senior  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Forward  resumes  to: 

Chairman,  Search  Committee 
300  Administration  Building 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York  13210 
Syracuse  University  is 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


PUBLISHER 

for  medium  size,  well  established  news¬ 
paper  in  pfrowinff  Mid-Atlantic  market, 
liie  person  we  seek  is  business-minded 
and  profit-oriented — strong  on  expense 
control,  administration  and  sales  devel¬ 
opment.  Great  opportunity  to  set  a  good 
track  record  which  will  produce  its  own 
fine  horizon  for  personal  advancement. 
Send  resume  and  career  objectives — 
which  will  be  held  in  confidence— to 
Box  270.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERMONT  BANK  seeks  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Familiar  with  all  me<lia,  with 
5kill  in  copywriting  and  layout  essen¬ 
tial.  At  least  4  years  experience.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  in  low  five  figures,  negoti¬ 
able.  Box  200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
FOR  GROWING 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

We  seek  a  profit-oriented  publisher — 
strong  on  administration,  sales  devel¬ 
opment  and  cost  control — who  is  ready 
to  stej)  up  and  manage  a  group  of 
well-financed  Eastern  daily  newspapers. 
You  must  he  profit  minded,  but  also 
recognize  that  newspapers  must  serve 
their  areas  well.  Send  resume  and 
career  objectives — which  will  be  held 
in  confidence — to  Box  265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
President  of  Midwest  newspaper  chain 
needs  saies,  research,  and  promotion 
minded  person  to  function  as  his  As¬ 
sistant.  Vacancy  caused  by  movement 
of  former  Assistant  to  General  Manager  ! 
of  one  of  our  newspapers.  If  you  re¬ 
ceived  your  Bachelor’s  degree  or  j 
Master's  degree  in  the  past  5  years  and  ! 
have  some  sales  experience,  you  may  I 
be  the  one  we  are  looking  for.  $20,000  | 
income  plus  incentive.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher.  : 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR:  Experienced  in  di¬ 
recting  design  and  execution  of  publi¬ 
cations.  Supervise  three  <Iesigners  in 
12-man  editorial/design  unit.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Bachelors  in  graphic  de¬ 
sign  or  related  field  or  3-year  profes¬ 
sional  art  school:  5  years  experience  in 
graphic  design  or  related  fields,  2  years 
of  which  were  in  supervisory  position  ; 
able  to  produce  board  art.  Salary : 
$10.032-$15.000.  Apply:  Mrs.  Judy 
Thomas,  Personnel  Office,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Blacksburg,  Virginia  24061.  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  FOR  ZONE  2  SUNDAY  PAPER. 
BOX  223,  EDITOR  £  PUBLISHER. 


COMPETENT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  wanted  for  18,000  Midwest  daily. 
Need  person  who  can  properly  handle 
staff,  promote,  and  take  full  charge  of 
department. 

Top  compensation  to  the  right  individ¬ 
ual,  plus  incentives.  Ckimpany  paid 
pension,  good  fringe  benefits,  excellent 
community  to  live  in  and  raise  famiiy. 
Future  advancement  avaiiable  to  person 
who  can  produce.  Midwest  background 
preferred. 

Write  full  details  and  availability  for 
interview  at  our  expense  to  Box  245, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We  need  a  proven  salesperson/adminis¬ 
trator  to  meet  the  challenges  of  tele¬ 
phone  and  outside  classified  sales.  Must 
be  an  ad  producer,  handle  telephone 
training  and  sales,  organizer,  promoter 
and  manager.  Excellent  salary,  incen¬ 
tives  and  fringe  benefits.  Above  aver¬ 
age  opportunity  to  move  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  New  England  organization.  Submit 
your  resume  in  confidence  with  record 
of  lineage  accomplishments  to  Box  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  YOU  ...  if  you’re  ag¬ 
gressive,  strong  on  sales,  layout,  copy 
and  ambition.  We  have  a  good  market, 
growth  potential,  good  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Zone  5.  Send  your  resume  to  Box 
214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CE’NTRAL  ILLINOIS  weekly  group 
needs  experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Send  resume,  including  salary 
requirements  to:  Bob  Best,  Pubiisher, 
Mouitrie  County  News,  P.O.  Box  A, 
Sullivan,  HI.  61951. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Top  salesman,  motivator  needed  to 
face  stiff  competition.  Smali  daily,  small 
staff.  $14,000  plus  bonus.  Send  resume 
to  Box  280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
can  move  quickly  into  top  management 
with  our  expanding  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  We  have  a  training 
program  allowing  rapid  advancement 
within  our  company.  Submit  detailed 
resume  to  Box  70,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Mid¬ 
west  college  newspaper  to  advise,  su¬ 
pervise,  train,  motivate  student  sales 
staff;  degree  helpful,  but  not  necessary. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  3  years 
exijerience  in  advertising  sales  and  6 
months  experience  in  sales  layout. _  or 
design  of  advertising  for  publication. 
Minimum  annual  salary  $9600.  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Box  267,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CAN  PLAN,  manage  and  sell 
and  want  to  grow  with  growing  Ohio 
suburban  weekly,  we  need  ad  manager 
for  3-man  staff.  Salary  plus  bonus. 
Proven  sales  success  mandatory.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box  196, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVE  YOURSELF— We  need  ener¬ 
getic  self-starter  who  can  assume  mid¬ 
management  advertising  responsibilities 
on  modern  offset  paper’s  bureau  office. 
MUST  BE  self  motivator.  J.  R.  Fitch, 
Imperial  Valley  Press.  Box  251,  El  Cen¬ 
tro,  Calif.  92243. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Come  grow  with  us.  We  are  looking 
for  a  capable  individual  to  manage  our 
young,  growth-oriented  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Join  the  management  team 
of  the  Southwest’s  fastest  growing 
daiiy.  Interested?  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails:  Gary  C.  Hill.  Assistant  to  the 
Publisher,  P.O.  Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M. 
87301. 


WANTED:  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
for  Midwest  newspaper  group  to  replace 
25  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  position  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 
degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
helpful.  Starting  salary  $13,000  to 
I  $18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596, 
I  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Our  present  ad  director  just  became 
a  publisher. 

Now  we  need  another.  A  person  who 
can  plan,  organize,  train,  motivate  and 
lead  both  staff  and  newspaper  through 
an  enormous  growth  period.  The  Caro- 
linas  have  been  called  the  high  growth 
area  of  the  coming  decade  .  .  .  and  we 
are  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Rock  Hill  is  one  of  the  country’s  top 
model  cities;  just  starting  a  totally 
new  ’’town  center”  downtown:  on  1-77 
soon  to  be  the  quickest  way  from  the 
Midwest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Florida :  home  of  the  new.  larger-than- 
Disneyland  Carowinds  'Theme  park  : 
with  two  whole  lakeside  planned  com¬ 
munities  under  development ;  a  new 
nuclear  energy  plant;  a  major  new 
discount  store  in  early  1975  ;  and  much 
more. 

The  opportunity  is  here.  All  that’s 
needed  is  the  right  person.  Someone 
who  can  be  part  of  a  team;  who  can 
work  with  goals  and  objectives  planning 
and  performance;  who  believes  in  help¬ 
ing  everyone  else  achieve  their  maxi¬ 
mum  potential. 

We  want  a  lot.  We  also  think  we  offer 
a  lot  ...  in  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
opportunity  for  ijerformance  and  per¬ 
sonal  development. 

If  you  think  you  are  the  right  person, 
contact  Roger  Sovde  or  Wayne  Patrick, 
Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.  29730.  Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  newspapers. 
Golden  opportunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  i>erson  who  is  locked  into  a  non¬ 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager,  Neighbor 
Newspapers,  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 


AGGRESSIVE  promotional-minded  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  experienced  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  serving  both  large  and  small 
accounts.  Great  opportunity  to  advance 
with  strong  daily  and  shopper  in  a 
growing  organization.  Northwest  area 
9.  Send  resume  to  Box  272,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^''EDVrORlAir 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


HELP  WANTED 

^pwoDvcnorT 


COLOR  EDITOR/ 
PHOTOJOURNALIST 

We  are  seeking:  an  amiable,  mature 
Color  ExHtor  with  a  long:  and  solid 
background  as  an  active  photojournal¬ 
ist.  One  who  can  pinpoint  THE  pic¬ 
ture  from  hundre<ls  submitte<l  and  who 
has  an  understandin);  of  the  quality 
requirements  of  newsi>aper,  Sunday 
supplements  and  magrazines.  Salary 
$18,000.  Zone  2.  Complete  resume  to  ' 
Box  211,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

I 

HEADLINER  PRE:SSMAN  for  meclium 
size  T-<lay  newspaper.  Central  Cali-  j 
fornia  coast.  St4M*eoty|>e  and  photo-  I 
polymer  plate  making  ex|>erience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary  if  willin^r  to 
learn.  GckxI  scale  and  l)enefits.  Union. 
Write  Box  205,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN,  head  or  assistant,  for 
Goss  Urbanite  and  Community  presses 
with  suburban  Denver  group  plant. 
Minimum  2  years  exi>erience.  Excellent 
l>enefits,  at  least  3  days  to  enjoy  moun¬ 
tains.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Call  collect,  (303)  892-5551,  ext.  17, 
Don  Brockob. 


WORKING  SUPERVISOR  for  offset 
comix>sition  department.  Zone  2.  Box 
224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTIOIS 

SALES  PROMOTION  EXECUTIVE 
To  participate  in  developing  an  exciting 
new  sales  program  lieing  initiatecl  by 
a  group  of  commonly-owned  semi¬ 
weeklies  in  San  Diego.  California.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  l)e  experienced  in  news- 
pa|)er  display  sales  ;  must  he  skilled  at 
putting  research,  demographic  and  cir¬ 
culation  data  into  hard-hitting  sales 
promotional  materials.  Applicant  must 
also  be  able  to  work  harmoniously  and 
effectively  with  executives  and  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  of  existing  papers  in  coor¬ 
dinating  a  total  market  sales  effort. 
Excellent  future.  Excellent  remunera¬ 
tion.  Send  complete  resume  to  Sales 
Promotion.  8S06  Complex  Drive.  San 
Diego,  California  92123. 


PUBLIC  RELATlOyS 


PROIHICTIOIS 

PHOTOTYPESETTING  production 
manager  for  New  Jersey  job  shop. 
Diversified  work.  Must  know  layout  and 
tyiie  spec.  State  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
445,  Linden,  N.J.  07036. 


PR  DIRECTOR 

j  Nationally  known  publicly  and  private- 
!  ly  supiwite^l  charitable  organization. 
(ipiKiitunity  for  creative  individual  in¬ 
terested  in  personal  growth  to  work 
with  young  expanding  program.  Prefer 
ex|)erience  in  fund  raising  PR  with 
siiecial  skills  in  developing  governmen¬ 
tal  and  foundation  funding.  Must  have 
solid  media  connections  and  lie  innova¬ 
tive  ami  lK>id.  Box  222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN 

That’s  the  job  designation,  but  what 
we  really  want  is  an  e<litor  -  a  TOm- 
bination  news  editor,  writer-editor, 
photo  expert  and  experenced  layout 
person.  Right  individual  can  earn 
$20,000  first  year.  Zone  2  major  market 
AM  daily.  Resume  to  Box  240,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  national  retail  business 
publication.  Strong  editorial  skills  and 
production  know-how  essential.  Should 
be  able  to  manage  small  staff,  plan 
issues  and  write  well.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Box  208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER 

Experienced  reiiorter  who  can  cover 
medical  centers  of  Cleveland  and  pro¬ 
duce  interesting  stories  our  readers  can 
understand.  No  need  to  be  a  doctor : 
beat  experience  preferred.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  David  Rimmel,  The 
Plain  Dealer.  1801  Superior  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 


WANTED:  Conservative  editorial  writer 
for  Southern  daily.  Above  50,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  exjjerieneed  e<iitorial 
writer.  Good  opportunity  with  growing 
organization,  ^nd  resume  to  Box  170, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  nation's  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  weekly  newspaper  group  is  looking 
for  a  managing  editor  to  lead  and 
further  stimulate  a  professional  18- 
member  staff  of  editors  and  reporters 
in  the  development  of  its  talents. 

Must  be  strong  on  community  journal¬ 
ism  and  have  proven  management 
ability.  Ideas  and  self-starting  initia¬ 
tive  will  be  key  to  formulating  the 
news  approach  for  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  honored  weeklies  and  Omaha's 
"second  voice.” 

If  you  think  you  might  lie  the  one  to 
inspire  these  papers  to  new  frontiers 
of  modern  journalism  and  would  like 
to  join  a  team  where  the  compensation 
includes  good  pay.  a  complete  fringe 
I)ackage.  including  company  paid  profit 
sharing  ,  .  .  and  the  life  style  provided 
by  an  environmentally  sound  and  cul¬ 
turally  surprising  Midwestern  city  .  .  . 
write  or  call  Stanford  Lipsey,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Sun  Newspapers,  4800  S.  25th 
St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68107. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  PM 
daily  of  28,500.  Must  know  news, 
ability  to  direct  staff,  administrative 
capabilities  and  be  innovative.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Appiy  General 
Manager,  The  Daily  Times-News,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.C.  27215. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Wire  editor — one  accustomed  to  han¬ 
dling  multiple  wire  services — needed 
immediately.  Bright  and  compact  edit¬ 
ing  practiced  on  this  AM  paper  in 
Zone  2. 

Salary  open  with  top  employee  benefits. 
35-hour  week.  Excellent  schools  and 
average  living  costs. 

Write  Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
station  education,  experience  and  salary 
requirements. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  OR  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
for  news  and  statistical  analysis  serv¬ 
ice.^  Experienced  in  writing,  editing.  ! 
business  news,  public  relations,  staff  1 
management.  Hard,  highly  specialized 
work ;  training  period  required.  Good 
future  which  could  lead  to  eventual 
management  of  business.  Area  2.  Write 
qualifications,  salary  needed  to  Box  168, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Major  newspaper  Sunday  magazine. 
Zone  2,  has  opening  for  person  who 
can  handle  ideas  and  people  as  cre¬ 
atively  as  design  and  production.  Send 
details  to  Box  238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  fast  growing  offset  weekly 
newspaper  with  5500  circulation  in  city 
of  20,000  population.  News  staff  of  3. 
Applicants  need  not  presently  be  ed¬ 
itors  if  they  have  the  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  and  aggressively  develop  local  news 
and  features.  Photography  and  layout 
ex|)erience  helpful.  Excellent  opi>or- 
tunity  as  paper  will  eventually  grow 
into  daily  in  this  fast  growing  area. 
World’s  finest  climate.  Close  to  every¬ 
thing  your  family  can  desire.  Write 
John  Blackburn.  Chandler  Arizonan, 
Chandler,  Ariz.  85224. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Seek  experienced,  take-charge  person 
who  can  work  with  and  organize  news 
staff  of  30,000  circulation  6-<iay  daily. 
Op|)ortunity  for  advancement.  Contact 
Gordon  Duenow,  Editor.  Daily  Times, 
St.  Cloud.  Minn.  56301. 

CONSERVATIVE  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  seeks  editorial  writer  to  special¬ 
ize  on  national  affairs — Congress,  de¬ 
fense,  politics.  Washington  experience 
preferable.  Copy  editing  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  individual.  Box  97.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DESK  POSITION 

20,000  circulation  AM  needs  desk  person 
with  2  years  experience  in  layout,  copy 
editing  and  head  writing.  Please  send 
detailed  resume  and  samples  of  work  to 
Box  273,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Person  with  exjierience  or 
top  training  to  fill  general  assignment 
IKisition.  Excellent  op|)ortunity  and 
working  conditions  on  a  fine  offset  daily 
newspaper.  Contact  Emil  Reutzel,  Edi¬ 
tor,  'The  Norfolk  Daily  News,  Norfolk, 
Neb.  68701. 


PM  PALM  BEACH  TIMES  has  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  women’s  department, 
siweializing  in  women’s-interest  fea¬ 
tures.  Contact  C.  E.  Neubauer,  (305) 
833-7411: 


SHIPPING  REPORTER 

We  have  a  need  for  an  exiwrienced 
shipping  retioi-ter.  Must  know  ins  and 
outs  of  shipping  industry,  have  ability 
to  work  under  pressure  and  meet  dead¬ 
lines.  Respond  with  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Editor.  Journal  of  Commerce, 
99  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 


WANTED:  Gifted  writer-reporter  ready 
to  make  the  move  to  television.  Send 
complete  resume,  work  samples  to  Irv 
Weinstein,  WKBW-TV,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14209. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  5400  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  in  georgeous  area.  The’ 
Canyon  Courier,  Box  430,  Evergreen, 
Colo.  80439. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  twice-a-week  suburban  paper  with 
4-man  news  staff.  Extensive  experience 
required.  Growing  area  with  unlimited 
possibilities  for  right  person.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Member  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  suburban  newspaper  groups 
with  superior  offset  equipment. 

Send  resume  or  telephone  to  William  O. 
Mullins.  St.  Charles  Journal,  340  N. 
Main,  St.  Charles,  Missouri  63301. 
(314)  724-1111. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  for  cruise 
publications ;  careful  researcher  and 
proofi*eader ;  knowle<lge  of  pro<luction 
useful.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SHARP,  ENERGETIC  journalist,  young 
or  veteran,  with  flair  for  layout  and  can 
make  copy  squeak  and  heads  jump.  Must 
know  style  book  and  be  able  to  take 
charge.  Contact  Ron  McIntosh.  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor.  Hackettstown  Gazette, 
Washington  Star,  The  Family  Forum, 
106  E.  Moore  St,,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 
07840. 


FREELANCE 


FRE’ELANCER’S  TAX  MANUAL  ex¬ 
plains  tax  savings,  overlooke<l  deduc¬ 
tions  for  writers,  artists,  photogra¬ 
phers.  $2.95,  rushed  postpaid.  Money- 
back  guarantee.  Write:  Journalist. 
7318-A  Lugary,  Houston,  Texas  77036. 


WRITER/ EDITOR  with  6  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspaper,  university  and 
other  educational  publications,  seeks 
position  with  university  publications 
department  or  public  information  bu¬ 
reau.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Box  269,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
I  know  how  to  increase  profits  while 
maintaining  a  high  quality  newspaper. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  financial 
administration  and  cost  control,  adver-  ' 
tising,  circulation,  editorial  administra-  { 
tion,  production,  labor  relations  and 
negotiations.  Proven  record  of  success 
on  medium  and  large  newsi)ai)ers.  Un¬ 
usual  circumstances  make  me  available 
immediately.  Best  references.  Box  216, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR/ ADMINISTRATOR 
with  proven  successes  will  bring  broad 
experience,  enthusiasm  and  creativity 
to  your  organization.  Strong  in  all  ad 
departments.  Will  consider  any  size 
publication  or  area.  Detailed  resume. 
Box  235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MID  THIRTIES  PUBLISHER  of  na¬ 
tional  magazine  seeks  connection  with 
non-New  York  daily  or  weekly  news-  j 
pai)er.  Best  grass  roots  experience  in 
all  aspects  of  publishing.  Effected  turn 
around  of  present  situation  from  6- 
figure  loss  to  7-figure  profit  within  2 
years.  Desire  position  with  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  challenge  and  quality  of  life. 
Investment  or  buy  out  a  imssibility. 
Box  203.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  Zone  l”  news¬ 
paper  chain  of  60,000  circulation.  Con¬ 
ditioned  for  growth  sales,  profit  and 
expansion.  Metal  and  offset  experience. 
Box  145,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WEEKLY  GROUP  VETERAN,  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  management,  sales, 
editorial,  paid  and  free  circulation,  pro-  i 
motion,  acquisitions,  etc.  Young,  ag-  : 
gressive,  an  action-oriented  leader  who 
can  make  a  profit  for  you.  Seek  chal-  , 
lenging  management  opiiortunity  offer¬ 
ing  growth  and  future.  Box  249,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER/Ad  Director- 
Solid  background  all  phases  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  budgeting,  profit-planning,  cost 
control,  personnel,  some  production  with 
one  of  nation’s  leading  groups.  Top 
references.  Want  rewarding  challenge. 
Box  271,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


NEED  A  LAUXIH?  HIRE  ME.  Young 
award-winning  editorial  cartoonist,  27, 
with  modern  humorist  style  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  cartoonist  for  medium  or  large 
daily.  5  years  experience  weekiy,  major 
college  daily,  small  daily.  BFA  degree 
(1973)  in  art  with  political  science  and 
journalism  minors.  Any  Area.  Resume, 
clips.  Box  184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PROMOTION  MINDED.  Cost  con- 
sciou}*.  Proven  record.  Top  references. 
Prefer  upper  Midwest.  (701)  232-5388. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  daily  and 
metropolitan  experience  with  a  success¬ 
ful  record  as  a  producer.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Desire  position  with  opportunity. 
Write  Box  175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALES  POSITION  with  small 
city  daily.  3  years  experience  in  sales, 
design  and  layout.  Areas  3,  4,  5.  Must 
offer  managerial  potential.  Box  275, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  —  Ad  sales  —  layout  — 
10  years  experience.  Wish  to  relocate 
northern  California,  Nevada.  Please  re¬ 
ply  Box  166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  60,  BJ  Missouri,  $260.  Area  t, 
4,  6,  8.  Box  1081,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

NEED  LINEAGE  HELP?  Degreed  27- 
year-old  seeks  challenging  spot  in  Zone 
2  or  3.  Saies  promotion  minded.  Display 
and  agency  exjierience.  Challenge  a 
must.  Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


PROFESSIONAL  JOtTRNALIST,  crea¬ 
tive,  skilled,  14  years  newspaper,  maRa- 
zine  experience,  seeks  editor  or  feature 
writer  position.  West  Coast  magazine 
or  newspaper.  Award-winning  writer, 
editor;  BS,  MA ;  married;  mid-30s.  Box 
279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  24,  6000  5-day  offset 
seeks  desk/college  beat  spot  on  larger 
New  York  or  New  England  paper.  Very 
good  writer.  2’, 4  years  experience,  con¬ 
siderable  layout  work  and  hard  worker. 
Art  Brooks,  Box  1798,  Titusville,  Fla. 
32780.  (305)  269-4863  or  267-4711. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER /PR 
WRITER,  28,  married,  kids,  needs 
work.  Househusbanding  not  my  style, 
7  years  solid  pro  experience.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Bruce  Tober, 
Millside  Manor,  Delran,  N.J,  08075. 


EDITOR  small  daily  or  good  weekly;  15 
years  experience ;  Zones  3,  4,  6.  Box 
193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  WRITH7R,  33,  seeks  job  review¬ 
ing  movies,  etc.  Knowledgeable.  Box 
165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PRO,  35,  five-time  winner  of 
of  major  writing  awards,  seeks  beat/ 
column  on  PM  metro  or  top  job  on 
PM  suburban.  7  years  experience  all 
phases,  3  years  as  suburban  sports 
editor.  Currently  assistant  executive 
sports  editor  for  West  Coast  116K  off¬ 
set  AM.  Will  consider  all  offers  over 
$15,000.  Box  122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NETW  YORK  CORRESPONDE^JT  of 
major  British  daily  newspaper  seeks 
position  in  New  York  City.  Box  180, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


6  YEARS  REPORTER  on  Manila  daily, 
stint  in  Viet  Nam,  languished  with 
trade  papers,  now  e<liting  bi-weekly, 
seek  work  around  the  rim,  strong  on 
re-write,  preferably  New  York  City 
but  will  accept  Zone  9  offers.  Box  198, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  J- PROFESSOR  seeks 
desk  job — wire,  city.  copy.  First-rate 
efiitor,  proven  leader.  MA,  family  man, 
30.  Available  July  but  must  plan  soon. 
Read  my  vita.  Box  163,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  39,  masters  degree, 
desires  wire  editor  or  teaching  position 
in  Northern  Zones.  Box  181,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I’VE  DONE  IT  ALL;  Investigative, 
city  hall,  sports  and  police  reporting; 
photography,  copy  editing ;  reviewing 
theatre,  books,  film.  If  you’re  in  Zones 
1,2,  5  Or  9,  I’ll  do  it  for  you.  Box  210, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

SUCCESSFUL  CAREER  ready  to  be 
continued.  Young  award-winning  sports 
writer  with  top-notch  pro.  college, 
prep  beats  on  metro  and  50M  daily  and 
Sunday  seeks  advancement.  Some  desk, 
freelance,  college  sportscasting.  Will 
relocate.  Box  151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  Sports  editor  of 
major  college  daily.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  226,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Prize-winning  writer/editor,  37,  strayed 
into  PR.  Seeking  return  to  first  love, 
newsroom.  Makeup/ layout  skills,  hot/ 
cold  type.  Nationally  published.  Prefer 
Blast,  but  will  consider  all.  Box  190, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


A’TTN.  EDITORS  ZONES  I  and  9: 
Experienced  young  reporter/ photogra¬ 
pher  available.  3-year  veteran  of  two 
lOOM  New  Jersey  dailies  wants  out  of 
Mid-Atlantic  smog.  Age  25,  BA,  heavy 
feature  and  political  writing,  also  some 
desk  work  and  administrative  duties. 
Box  169,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING  POSITION  needed. 
Currently  employed  department  head  of 
photography  at  college.  MA,  3  years 
teaching;  administrative  and  newspaper 
experience.  Photojournalist,  fine  arts 
painter,  graphic  designer,  bilingual ; 
will  relocate  anywhere  on  earth.  Box 
233,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEW  YORK  CITY  DAILY  work  isn’t 
all  it’s  made  out  to  be  If  you  run  a 
metro  daily,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
an  experienced  newsman  who’s  not 
afraid  to  write  against  deadlines,  I’m 
your  man.  Box  229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRO  SPORTS  are  okay,  but  high 
school-college  beat’s  for  me.  4  years 
exi>erience  all  phases.  Seek  medium 
daily  editorship  or  larger  staff  spot. 
Bo.x  213.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  USAF 
vet,  2  years  reporting  experience,  finds 
job  hunting  is  just  like  the  service; 
you  have  to  fight  to  stay  alive,  but 
I’d  rather  fight  than  switch.  Good 
references.  Seek  opportunity  for  growth, 
and  experience  on  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Box  207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E'ORMER  MAJOR  LEAGUE  city  sports 
editor  with  top  executive,  editorial, 
layout  ability.  Go  anywhere.  Box  227, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER.  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  college  beat  on  4-100,000 
daily  in  Zones  4,  5,  6,  8,  9.  Box  236, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


LEGENDARY  INVEkSTIGATIVE  RE- 
PORTER-Dynamic  hustler  with  excep¬ 
tional  talent.  15  years  experience.  Now 
employed  as  top  rei)Orter  with  influen¬ 
tial  Southeast  newspaper.  Desire  posi¬ 
tion  with  major  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  WOMAN  in  your  sports  department? 
Why  not?  Now  reporting  major  univer¬ 
sity  sports ;  former  sports  editor  of 
collegiate  newspaper;  BAJ ;  covered 
1972  Olympics  in  Munich  for  city  daily 
and  TV  network.  Resume  and  clips  on 
retiuest.  Box  256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily  seeks  appointment  as  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  at  a  paper  that  insists 
on  bringing  reasoned  arguments  to  the 
issues,  not  rhetoric.  Position  as  news 
executive  would  also  be  considered.  Ebc- 
perience  includes  13  years  as  general 
assignment  reporter  and  front-desk  re- 
writeman,  one  year  as  assistant  city 
editor,  six  years  as  editorial  writer 
I  specializing  in  taxation  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  matters,  environmental  problems, 
the  energy  crisis,  and  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  problems.  Stanford  Journalism 
E'ellow.  Age  42,  married,  three  children. 
Present  salary  $20,000.  Preference  is  for 
regions  8  or  9,  but  not  limited  to  them. 
Box  276,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Ready  to  get  back  to 
work  after  successful  year  in  grad 
school.  Experience  includes  4  years  on 
metro  daily.  Talents  include  layout  and 
makeup.  Box  96.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER,  27,  seeks  job  with 
Zone  1  daily.  Now  working  for  medium 
size  daily  as  county  reixirter  covering  all 
phases.  MA  Journalism,  New  ^gland 
native.  Box  274,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  VETERAN  (29)  sports  writer 
on  major  Southern  California  AM  daily 
seeks  sports  editor  spot  on  small  Rocky 
Mountain  or  Pacific  Northwest  daily. 
Prefer  medium-sized  college  town. 
Know  layout  and  makeup.  Box  257, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  SPOT  as  editor  small  daily 
Zone  1-2.  Will  contribute  all  know. 
Will  learn  return  opportunity.  3  years 
editor  weekly/ 6  reporter-feature  writer- 
photography  duties.  Box  260,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDCPERIENCEH)  REPORTER  of  wom¬ 
en’s  news,  strong  on  features,  seeks 
newspaper  job  in  Baltimore-D.C.  area. 
Box  264,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTEIR,  whose  investigative  work 
was  recently  cited  in  El&P,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  dynamic  Zone  9  daily.  Have 
extensive  experience  with  Zone  2  metro 
daiiy.  Box  268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAGE  MAKEUP ;  sharp  heads;  wire, 
local  news  editing.  City,  copy,  state, 
county  editor;  20  years.  Attractive,  en¬ 
ergetic  woman  wants  work,  not  retire¬ 
ment.  Yearly  pact  if  desir^.  Box  277, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


SEEK  COPY  EDITOR/ REPORTER  job 
in  Detroit  area.  Graduate  in  March 
with  BA  in  Journalism.  1  year  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  daily  as  copy  editor. 
Currently  national  editor.  Talents  also 
include  layout,  photography.  Box  261, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  or  executive  edi¬ 
tor’s  job  on  medium  or  large  daily. 
Offer  22  years  of  excellent  experience 
-  reporting,  writing.  e<liting,  manag¬ 
ing.  critiquing  and  training.  Can  pro¬ 
duce  attractive,  highly  readable  and  re¬ 
sponsible  paper  strong  on  local  news. 
Box  263,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


PROFESSORS  CLIP  MY  COLUMN  for 
use  in  class.  My  play  reviews  change 
local  theater.  Readers  respect  my  work, 
for  I  offer  excellent  writing,  rich  and 
lucid;  sophisticated  editing;  thorough 
production  knowledge.  I  now  write  TV- 
drama-nightclub-music  criticism  ana 
mass  media  analysis.  I  require  a  publi¬ 
cation  with  class,  guts  and  high  ethical 
standards.  Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  WANTED 
Male  1966  J-School  grad  with  15,973 
hours  writing,  editing  seeks  weekly 
paper  job  anywhere  in  Midwest.  Salary 
open.  Ready  now.  Box  262,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPETITION?  Problems?  No  slick 
promises.  Just  heads-up  newspapering 
and  a  slick  product.  Tough,  sharp,  ma¬ 
sochistic  managing  editor-editor.  Above 
average  bundle  of  national  awards.  20M 
caliber  but  sucker  for  a  challenge  in 
attractive  area.  Box  54,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL 

NBWSWOMAN,  25,  2  years  experience 
editing  weekly,  and  newsletter,  seeks 
women’s  or  general  assignment  posi¬ 
tion.  Will  relocate.  Prefer  Zones  5,  7, 
8.  Box  242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHARP  general  assignment  reporter, 
23.  Honors  Journalism  grad.  Director 
of  Nader-group  study.  Published  free¬ 
lance  in  national  magazines.  Want  re¬ 
porting  job  on  metro  daily.  Box  243, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


FREELANCE 

CONVENTION  COVERAGE:  Seasoned 
writer-photographer  in  trade  and  daily 
press,  wire  service,  will  cover  Atlantic 
City.  Box  209,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  traveling  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  do  travel-type  or  feature 
articles  on  specific  assignments  or  my 
own.  Box  247,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOJOURNALISM  June  graduate 
looking  for  secure  employment  on  daily, 
any  region,  Canada,  or  ?.  Jim  Bauman, 
375  S.  9th.  San  Jose,  Calif.  95112. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  January  grad  with 
professional  experience,  photojournal¬ 
ism,  seeks  good  photo  job,  any  Zone. 
Philip  Gould,  265  N,  5th  St.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95112.  Ph:  (408)  292-5634. _ 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  wire 
service  stringer,  seeks  full-time  position 
as  photographer.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  Ed 
Caram,  Box  5403,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27607. 


COPY  EDITOR,  RETOR’TER  seeks 
new  environment.  ’72  J-grad,  managing 
editor  of  major  college  daily,  know 
layout,  2  years  professional  experience. 
Now  working  for  medium  daily  Zone  3. 
Good  references.  Prefer  move  to  Zone 
1  or  2.  Box  244,  Eklitor  &  Pubiisher. 


BACK  TO  NEWS — Man  41,  married, 
wants  back  to  news  after  some  15  years 
PR,  publicity,  about  5  with  papers. 
Can  report,  handle  copy,  heads,  make¬ 
up,  etc.  BS,  MS  Journalism.  Prefer 
Zone  1,  but  will  consider  all  areas. 
Write  Box  246,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  seeks  return  to  news- 
papering  after  2  years  enlightenment 
in  law  school.  JMA:  7  years  experi-  , 
ence  in  aggressive  political,  legislative,  ! 
state  and  local  government  and  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.  Seek  spot  where 
major  thrust  is  staff  supervision  and 
decision  making.  Consider  editorial 
writing.  Box  248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALEINTED  10-year  pro  wants  to  write 
about  PEOPLE,  sports  or  news  side, 
for  major  metro.  E’orte  is  features; 
also  strong  on  hard  news.  Can  do  it 
ail,  but  tired  of  being  chained  to  desk. 
Would  consider  sports  editor  spot.  Box 
252.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN,  46.  knowledge  of  Urban¬ 
ite.  immunity,  Cottrell  V-15,  camera, 
platemaking,  also  hot  metal.  Desire 
position  as  foreman  or  2nd  man.  Areas 
5,  6,  7.  8.  Box  206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Total 
knowledge,  from  raw  copy  to  finished 
presswork.  Daily  or  weekly.  Photocomp 
or  hot  type.  Strong  on  scheduling  and 
deadlines.  Zone  8  or  9.  Will  relocate. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  141,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

rUBUC^INFORMAT^^ 

COLLEGE,  ZONE  31  Employed,  but 
dissatisfied.  Have  9  years  Navy  PR. 
newspaper  PR  experience.  Full  back¬ 
ground  ;  supervision,  program  planning, 
community  relations,  employee  informa- 
i  tion,  writing,  editing,  broadcast  media, 

,  special  events,  youth  programs.  Organ- 
I  izational  ability  plus  degree.  Looking 
for  challenge  at  minimum  $16,000.  Box 
!  173,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Criticism  from  within 


Whoever  said  newspapers  and  newspa¬ 
permen  don’t  criticize  themselves  or  each 
other?  Nothing  impedes  a  newsman  or  an 
editor  from  criticizing  his  peers  and  we 
have  reported  many  such  instances.  Every 
public  figure  knows  that  all  he  has  to  do 
to  get  his  name  in  print  is  to  take  a  round 
house  swing  at  “the  press”  for  its  alleged 
sins. 

Two  instances  of  in-house  criticism 
come  to  hand  this  week. 

Early  in  December  the  Washington 
Star-Se^vs  reported  the  CL\  employed 
more  than  36  American  newsmen  as  full 
or  part-time  operatives.  CIA  Director 
William  Colby  acknowledged  the  facts  and 
said  he  would  remove  from  the  payroll 
five  of  the  agents  with  full  time  staff 
positions  on  American  newspapers.  No 
names  were  revealed  and  it  was  said  the 
others  are  free-lancers,  stringers,  etc. 
None  of  the  newsmen  are  regular  staffers 
for  U.S.  newspapers,  it  was  added. 

This  situation  was  deplored  by  the 
press  at  large  and  the  newspapers  with 
overseas  staffs  said  they  were  taking 
steps  to  see  that  their  men  were  not  in¬ 
volved. 

On  February  3  the  Denver  Post  carried 
an  article  by  staff  member  Glenn  Troel- 
strup  who  said  “the  journalist-undercover 
community  tieup  is  old,  it  is  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  has  been  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  when  revealed  it  is  usually 
swept  under  the  rug  by  the  media.”  Troel- 
strup,  who  spent  14  years  abroad  as  a 
correspondent  for  print  and  broadcast 
media,  wrote: 

“Journalists  have  been  quoted  recently 
by  the  Washington  Star-News  and  other 
media  as  ‘quietly  suspecting’  or  being 
‘aware’  of  colleagues  on  the  CIA  payroll. 
No  other  agencies  have  been  mentioned. 

“Much  of  that  is  understatement,  or 
balderdash. 

“Any  overseas  correspondent  worthy  of 
the  name — and  many  domestic  journalists 
— can  name  names,  times  and  places.  Some- 
t'mes  they  do,  cautiously,  and  in  private. 

'  ten  the  names  involved  would  take  the 
‘  .^ers  of  both  hands  to  total. 

“It  w'ould  require  several  more  hands  to 
total  the  non-journalists  w’orking  full  or 
parttime  as  informational  vacuum  sweep¬ 
ers  for  the  CIA  and  similar  agencies. 

“Such  things  are  rarely  made  public  by 
a  profession  priding  itself  on  exposures. 
When  some  of  it  is,  there’s  ridiculous 
defensive  posturing  by  news  executives 
who  know  better. 

“Why?  The  practice  is  too  self-serving 
for  the  parties  concerned. 

“Also,  some  who  w’ould  be  expected  to 
clean  up  the  situation  are  themselves  ‘in¬ 
volved.” 

Troelstrup  added:  “To  hold  that  jour¬ 
nalist-undercover  relationships  are  clean 
when  no  money  changes  hands,  as  is 
sometimes  implied,  is  to  be  ludicrous.  And 
naive.  All  favors  are  remembered.  All  fa¬ 
vors  must  eventually  be  repaid.” 


A  footnote  disclaimer  to  the  article  said 
his  views  “are  at  odds  with  the  views  of 
many  other  newspapermen,  including  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Post.”  Another  article  on  the 
same  page  by  Stuart  H.  Loory,  a  former 
White  House  correspondent  and  now  a 
profes.sor  of  public  affairs  reporting  at 
Ohio  State  University,  dealt  with  the 
original  report  of  CIA-newsmen  involve¬ 
ment  and  concluded: 

“American  newsmen  must  not  be  com¬ 
promised  in  the  same  manner  that  so 
many — too  many — officials,  bureaucrats 
and  military  men  have  been  corrupted  in 
recent  years.  The  public  and  Congress 
should  demand  that  the  CIA  break  all 
contractual  relationships  wdth  bona  fide 
newsmen.  Beyond  that,  publishers 
maintaining  foreign  bureaus  should  seek 
out  and  discipline  any  employes  with  dual 
relationships. 

“Anything  less  makes  the  news  business 
the  handmaiden  of  the  government  and 
that  cannot  be  tolerated.  Otherwise,  the 
free  flow”^  of  news  from  overseas — so  im¬ 
portant  to  public  awareness — will  be  seri¬ 
ously  jeopardized.” 

We  agree  with  Loory:  Whether  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  as  bad  as  Troelstrup  contends  or 
not  it  should  be  cleaned  up. 

Another  article  of  self-criticism  has 
been  written  by  M.  Stanton  Evans,  colum¬ 
nist  for  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance.  He  is  also  editor  of  the  Indianapol¬ 
is  News.  He  believes  that  newsmen’s  ob¬ 
session  with  Watergate  has  distorted  their 
news  coverage.”  He’s  not  the  first  one  to 
say  it. 

His  piece  was  based  on  “three  personal 
experiences  w’ith  the  Washington  press 
corps  suggesting  Watergate  and  its  effect 
on  President  Nixon’s  fortunes  have  been 
converted  from  a  journalistic  assignment 
into  a  species  of  obsessions.  The  result  is 
a  tendency  to  crowd  all  other  issues  from 
the  national  proscenium  and  to  warp  po¬ 
litical  debate  accordingly.” 

In  mid-January  Evans  participf’^ed  in  a 
“Meet  the  Press”  program  featuring  Bar¬ 


ry  Goldwater.  “A  heavy  concentration  of 
questions”  on  Watergate  was  expected, 
Evans  wrote,  but  “as  the  program  rolled 
on  it  became  apparent  the  other  panelists 
were  interested  in  the  w'hole  Watergate 
and  nothing  but  the  Watergate,  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  anything  else.”  He 
didn’t  keep  count  but  said  “I  suppose  a 
total  of  14  or  15  questions  were  asked, 
including  follow-ups.  Of  these,  the  only 
questions  which  were  not  about  Watergate 
were  those  I  raised  myself  concerning  the 
energy  crisis  and  the  condition  of  our 
national  defenses.”  Subsequent  press  cov¬ 
erage  played  up  the  Watergate  questions 
and  answers  and  ignored  other  matters, 
he  said. 

Two  weeks  later  he  attended  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  conservatives  in  Washington  and 
was  interviewed  at  a  press  conference. 
“Again,  the  Watergate  questions  flowed, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  whether  Nix¬ 
on  should  resign  or  be  impeached.  I  an¬ 
swered  these  queries  as  best  I  could  and 
observed  that  conservative  disagreements 
with  Nixon  centered  chiefly  on  matters 
other  than  Watergate,  such  as  detente 
with  communist  China,  trade  with  the  So¬ 
viets,  wage-price  controls  and  so  forth. 

“In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  a 
rather  peculiar  pattern  developed  in  the 
activities  of  a  network  tv  reporter  and  his 
cameraman.  Whenever  the  conversation 
was  on  Watergate,  impeachment,  or  resig¬ 
nation,  the  camera  would  roll.  When  the 
discussion  began  to  wander  away  from 
Watergate  to  national  defense,  or  busing, 
or  anything  of  the  sort,  the  signal  would 
be  given  for  the  camera  to  be  turned  off.” 

The  following  day  Evans  participated 
in  a  panel  discussion  with  another  colum¬ 
nist  and  a  moderator.  He  reported  the 
views  of  the  other  columnist  and  the  mod¬ 
erator — that  Nixon  should  step  down — 
received  the  play  in  the  Washington  Post 
the  next  morning  and  his  own  views — that 
Watergate-impeach-resign  had  become  a 
fixation  and  that  other  issues  urgently 
needed  talking  about — were  treated  with 
“admirable  brevity”  in  paragraph  12. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  debate  within 
the  newspaper  business  as  to  whether 
Watergate  has  been  over-played  is  going 
to  be  accentuated  in  the  months  ahead.  It 
is  almost  axiomatic  that  the  longer  the 
controversy  the  wider  the  divergence  of 
opinion  about  the  need  for  a  conclusion. 
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Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he 
flips  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  a 
technological  revolution. 

It  started  with  the  UNIVAC®  9000-series  computers.  And  its  name 


is  NEWSCOMP. 


Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetting  made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem:  how  to  produce  error-free  input  for 
typesetting  machines,  fast. 

UNIVAC’s  NEWSCOMP  System  is  not  the  first  computer-oriented 
way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
flexible,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  it. 

Type  is  set  from  computer  storage— input  by  an  operator  at  a  key¬ 
board  equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in 
is  then  checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-videoscope  station- 
read  on  the  screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and 
phototypesettingequipment,  controllingline  width, formatting, even  hyphenating. 

For  more  information  on  how  UNIVAC’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write 
John  R.  Mero,  SPERRY  UNIVAC,  P.O.  Box  500,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 


SPER^VHhUNIVAC 

Only  when  our  customers  succeed  do  we  succeed. 


What  was  your  greatest 
public  service  achievement? 


OUTSTANDING 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 


ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  -  DEMOCRAT 


OUTSTANDING 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 


ATTENTION: 

Newspapers,  television  and  radio  stations. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  again 
sponsoring  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service 
Awards  to  bring  recognition  and  reward  to 
individuals  in  those  professions  for  outstand¬ 
ing  public  service  reporting  in  1973. 

Cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each 
accompanied  by  a  bronze  plaque,  will  be 
awarded  one  newspaper  and  one  television 
or  radio  station.  Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000 
and  $500  may  also  be  awarded. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and 
station  manager  for  distribution  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  among  the  individuals  at  the 
newspaper,  television  or  radio  station  who 
contributed  most  significantly  to  the  winning 
entry. 

Top  prize  winners  in  last  year’s  Howard 
Awards  were  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
and  WABC-TV,  New  York.  Seven  other  en¬ 


tries  received  either  cash  grants  or  special 
mention. 

No  entry  blank  is  required,  and  material 
must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  in 
1973.  Accompany  each  entry  with  a  spon¬ 
soring  letter  from  the  editor  or  station  manager, 
along  with  a  brief  history  of  the  endeavor. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
March  15,  and  received  no  later  than  March 
23.  Address  newspaper  entries  to  Roy  W. 
Howard  Awards,  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Television  and  radio  entries  should  be  sent 
to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards,  WEWS  Building, 
3001  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

All  entries  become  property  of  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  sufficient  postage  to  provide  for 
their  return. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


